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towns of ever-extending size set in the midst of land otherwise 
but sparsely populated. 
But the more striking portion of the paper is that in which 


+ ae. a detailed comparison is made between the birth-rate and the 
| wi 1 RY | LI EE ha ie’ > death-rate in the two countries. Germany has a much higher 
» » 4. Se birth-rate than England. In the decade it wz ; 





INSgS-1go8 it was 34 per 
1,000, as compared with 27°8 in England and Wales. At a first 


~ vlance it might appear from these figures that the population o 
che Journal for all interested in aiagectigfione octag gr pap o Aectes gen apni ye apne 


the one country isin a tau way qu kly to outgrow the popula- 

Country Cite and Country Pursuits. tion of the other, But there are two important fac tors that tend 
to modify this conclusion. One is that the general death-rate is 

= higher in Germany, 1g°7 per 1,000 as against 161 in England 
. hd a Ov RO and Wales. Another is that the birth-ra:e in Germany is falling 
* YN | KN | >. more rapidly than it is here. In the first five years the figures 
PAGE were resper tively 20°5 and [7; ind in the second five years 187 








bur Port Lady Beaty rhevt 85g, 290 and 15°3. Still more important is it that infant mortality is 
é ( Mugla $gO much higher in Germany than it is in England. The figure 
Coun) _ showing this will repay attention. Of one hundred thousand 
/ warenes ( Miustrated) "935 children born, in England seventeen thousand one hundred and 
. ; , hot eighty-six may be expected to die before they are a year old; but 
. ihe ye a acetate Ree in Germany twenty-three thousand three hundred and eighty-six 
’ ; we see do not live for twelve months, Put in another way, two buudred 
Nd ¢ , 201 wid thirty-four German male babies out of every complete 
ae Cj ' +2 thousand never reach the age of twelve months, as compared 
, 03 with one hundred and seventy-two English boys; while the 
} i A dents ) 104 figures for girls are respectively one hundred and ninety-nine and 
Cou hi Kou 0 (diust ) 300 one hundred and forty-one. This high infant mortality in 
1 / n 315 Germany, in the words of Mr. Flux, “ goes far to diminishing the 
n rae f ) ) 310 effect of the bigher birth-rate.”’ Unfortunately, figures afford 
/ ’ st7 little assistance towards the elucidation of the causes of this 
we ene a*9 lt would, however, seem to be a fair inference that the young 
= a ' Sitti 4 os mothers in Germany are even less instructed than our own. 
; -ote Phe birth-rate always tends to fall off more decidedly in the 
: : : : ‘ , ee - Wal) F — : great towns; and as Germ ny 1s building up great towns, that 
Teaching « Parrot to Whistl The Cuckoo process must be considered as a check to the growth of popula 
IP. Henderson); A Natural Ornament ; A Capita tion, \re the conditions of life less hygienic in Bremen, 
' Chestnut Ts ms Senangren Garces; Ae nunwae Kiberfeld, Aachen, than in our provincial towns? Light 

if i qlls Y ler ) lef t kat Whi Out hind : 
p ! Site; Am Interesting Ques Doys as Golf is partially shed on this by figures relating to ages 
‘ how! Tenants and | it-treap pir The Mand-Seed other than those of childhood. Up to the age of ten, 
t Deer | Gordon) the chances of death are greater in) Germany than in 
her nel und . be it the boy who safely reaches that age may 2O on to 
FDITORIAL NOTICE. fifty under more iavourable conditions than he would experience 
Te Bdites wi ad to consider any USS., photosrapas, ov sketches in this country. Lor women the least fatal period in Germany 
= ed to him, but they should b¢ accompanied with stamped atdressed is that between twenty-tive and fifty vears of age. Between 
a an ar anime ausuiteble. Jn case of less ov injurv he connet hold fifty and seventy the advantage is with LEengland tor both sexes. 
hinesel/ veshous lor MSS.. photovvaphs, or sket wnd publication in Lhe general conclusion is that England is the best country during 
COUNTRY Lirk can alon faken as enidence af acceplan Tae mane and childhood and old age, but that Germany has an idvantage for 
adares the owner should be placed on the hack of all pictures and ALSS persons in middle life. A very reasonable explanation can be put 


iorward for that, however. It lies in the fact that despite the rural 
exodus and its acceleration, the population of Germany resident 


CHILDREX IN GERMANY in the country is still greater than it is with us, aad agriculture 


remains now as it ever has been, the healthiest of occupations. 


; ; ; AND ENGLAND. It is true that the actual, or as statisticians say, the “ crude,” 


death-rate nf\German towns ts lower than it ts in English towns; 
but thisis easily explained by the presence of young adults of 


I the last meeting of the Statistical Society a very remarl both sexes who have crowded in from the country. lor the 
ible paper on “ Vital Statistics" was read by Mr. fact remains for both English and German state-men to ponder, 
\. W. Flux. Incidentally, the writer showed in how that the physique of the great armies of industry depends upon 
many respects the social history of Great Britain was the number and the quality of the recruits they can draw from 
being repeated in Germany. “Che same phenomena the rural districts. In spite of all that has been done tu 
that have exercised the minds of statesmen and philosophers in nprove the sanitation of the great towns, to provide open 
this country are arising, or have already arisen, in Germany. spaces and playgrounds, to encourage open-air pursuits and 
What Mr. Flay calls “urbanisation” isan example. He means the amusements, to get rid of overcrowded dwellings, the healthiest 
mizration of the villagers to the town, or the rural exodus. Out of all men is he who lives by cultivating the soil. The peasantry 
large towns have swollen to a great extent by engulfing the provide the reserve strength of a nation. Our legislation in 
ypulation of the rural districts. In the German Empire this lavour of small holdings is a practical recognition of the fact. 
movement is going on even more rapidly than with us. Less than The time is not far distant when German statesmen will be 
five per cent. of the people of the German Empire lived, in 1871, compelled to think out some corresponding measure. Already 
in towns of more than one hundred thousand of population ; but in they are confronted with enormous migration to the towns, and 
1905 this population had already increased to nineteen per cent. it cannot be lony before the stock from which it came begins to 
We are more of a city-dwelling race than the Germans. In vet low. Nor, judging from the figures, is the day far distant 
i871 the percentage of the population living in towns was when they will be compelled to give consideration to the gray 
twenty-seven and a-half, and in 1905 it had grown to thirty-live and difficult problem which for long has been before France, 
percent. ‘Thus the transfer from country to town had increased and is now engaging attention in the United States—that is, the 
by seven and a-half per cent., whereas in Germany it had reluctance of the over-civilised to take their share of the 
increased by fourteen per cent. Out of the mass of figures responsibility for the continuance of the race. 
relating to Germany tabulated by Mr. Flux, two or three con- 
clusions may be safely drawn. ‘Towns of twenty thousand Va ) , ° 
inhabitants and more attract dwellers in the country with a torce Dur / VU, Vir Llu TK. V1 
proportionate to their size; places that have a population of less \ C rel J GOH. 
han two thousand are either standing still or diminishing. UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Beatrice 
\nother curious lact brought out by the figures of the German ©) Herbert. Lady Beatrice Herbert is a sister of the 
census Is that the number of citizens who « in boast of being present Marquess of Anglesey, and her marriage to Captain 
bern and brought up in the same town is rapidly diminishing. Lord Herbert, M.V.O., took place in 1904. 
In Essen, an industrial centre, no fewer than sixty-one per cent. 
were immigrants. Thus it is apparent that not only does a large 
industnal centre exercise an attraction overt the surrounding es /t ts particulariy requested that no permissions to ph ttograph 
vgricultural areas, but population drifts from town to town in cer bles ae. Banca — + cay nace angen nen 
great hordes, Very large towns draw population from the When such requ she ane received, the Editor senaied attemes dake eae ; 


maller. It would appear trom this that the future will see huge of readers tf they would forward the correspondence at once to hin 
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IN of all parties read with the greatest satisfaction the 
announcement in the King’s Speech at the Opening 
of Parliament that the Prince of Wales is to make 
an extended journey through South Africa before 
opening the first session of the new legislature at 

Cape Town. This project is gracious and well conceived. 
It will at one and the same time help to knit South Africa 
still more closely to the Mother Country and also direct 
attention to it and the scope it affords for British enterprise. 
The situation is, indeed, most promising. After the warfat 
and bloodshed of the past, Briton and Boer are now setuing 
down side by side to develop the vast resources of ther 
country. But they need the help of the youth and enterprise of 
this country, and it 1s most desirable from every point of view that 


the English element should be increased as far as possible. 
the required impetus were given, all who know South Africa 
maintain the opinion that it would open such an era of prosperity 
as has never before been experienced. ‘There is richness of 
nearly every kind latent in the soil, both in the shape of minerals 
and agricultural produce. They only require energy and capital 
for their development; and we can conceive nothing more likely 
to direct attention to the scope thgy offer than the proposed visit 
of the Prince of Wales. 

When a British Cabinet draws up a speech to be put into 
the mouth of the King it would be only reasonable to expect 
them to use sound English. On the present occasion an excuse 
may be found in the extreme delicacy that was required to give 
expression to their thoughts without unnecessary offence. How 
ever, the fact remains that there never was a King’s Speech 
so badly written. One of the first sentences in it is—** The 
establishment of the Union of South Africa has been fixed at the 
end of May.” ‘Lhe elision of the phrase “to take place” re 
duces the passage to absurdity. “In conformity to” is another 
example of Cabinet English. In the final paragraph tiv 
expression “this house” is used with such slovenliness that 
there has been considerable discussion as to what it actually 
means. Grammatically, “this house” should refer to the House 
cf Commons; but those who drew up the speech must hav 
intended it to apply tothe Ilouse of Lords. When we remember 
that there are several men of literary pretensions in the Cabinet, 
it becomes the more surprising that bad English of this kind 
should have been passed. Mr. Winston Churchill wrote his 
father’s “Life” in good English. Mr. Augustine Birrell is 
a critic, and the Prime Minister prides himself, and not without 
justice, on the accuracy, briefness and pregnancy of his style. 
How, then, did they come to agree upon this “ nice derangement 
of epitaphs ” ? 

To the looker-on it is a mystery to sce how easily a Cabinet 
Minister changes irom one position into another. He may be a 
Minister of Education in one Session and First Lord of the 
Admiralty next, head of the Board of Trade and then Chan 
cellor of the Exe hequer. There is nothing like it in ordinary life. 
Who would dream of appointing, say, the Chief Inspector of 
Schools to be managing director of a public company? The 
ease with which changes not less abrupt are effected in the 
Cabinet points to the fact that we possess very efficient permanent 
officials, to whom the Cabinet Minister oniy acts as the figure- 
head. ILKeflections like these are inevitable when we read in one 
day’s newspaper of Mr. Winston Churchill inaugurating the 
Labour Exchanges with a brave flourish of trumpets, and within 
a few weeks that he has paid these institutions a farewell visit. 
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Fortunately, they seem very well able to get on without him 
According to the reports they are doing useful work. Thi 
working classes have taken kindly to them, and places have been 
found tor about twenty-five per cent. cf the applicants, a good 
result if it be remembered that many of them are unskilled. 
The boom in trade has brought with it a demand tor workers. 

In Mr. M. C. Duchesne, Burnham Beeches possesses a 
Superintendent Forester whose mind is full of woodland lore. 
Of this he made fine use in a lecture delivered the other night to 
the United Wards Club of the City of London. He told them 
how the queen beech at Burnham Beeches had died for want of 
moisture or, in other words, of starvation. The hard road 
wis along one side of it, and owing to the surface and thi 
slope of it the tree was robbed of a large amount of water. On 
the other side was a thick matting of coarse grass whos 


excessive transpiration dried the ground underneath it. [le 
went on to explain how the fine old pollards exist although 
hollow and, in fact, mere shells. It is owing to the fa 

that the inner bark is intact and allows the sap to flow up 
and down the tree. The “heart wood” is not necessary tor 


the existence of the tree; it is only for physical support. 
Ile went on to say that we in’ England did not properly 
appreciate the exceptional and wonderful property the City and 
Corporation possesses in Burnham Beeches. Scientific students 
come from America and Canada to see them, and Mr. Duchesne 
is of opinion that they are not only the most wonderful 
pollarded beeches in’ England, but in the whole world. Ile 
estimates that some of them are from six hundred to eight 
hundred years old, but owing to their being quite hollow 
it is impossible to do more than guess their age. 


SNOWDROVS IN HYDE PARK 
Pale waxen bells with slim green sheath, 
The first flower-children of the vear, 


You come while still the snow’s white wreath 


Knshroudeth all things far and nesr. 


Not vours to see the tremor pass 
Phrough wakening buds of rose and gold, 
When frasrant blossoms strew the grass 
And warm spring airs the flowers entold. 


or us vou face the drear dark days, 
The winter winds that harshly blow ; 
And here in gloomy London ways 


You spread your patch of mimic snow, 


You come to greet us, fragile. slim, 
When bud and bloom imprisoned he, 
When brown earth beds are bare, and dim 
The light dawns in the eastern sky. 
The snow is lying where vou lift 


Sweet waxen bells to shame its white, 


And trembling shadows o’er vou drift 
© frail brave things of snow and light! 
ISABEL CLARK! 


Lately Jhe Jimes has adopted a very pieasant practice ol 
adding to the lealing articles which deal mainly with the event 
and controversies of the hour, general disquisitions on the 


great questions that appeal to thinking men. One of thi 
latest of these admirable essays deals with the subject of old 
age. Evidently the mind of the writer was caught, as one’ 


mind is at times caught, by a stately passage in Gibbon: 
“Two ¢ Luses, the abbreviation of tim , and the tatlure of hope 


will always tinge with a brown shade the evening of life.” 
With this as his keynote he ras a soft lament for the 
melancholy attached tothe time when a man comes to * the land’ 
last limit, and can no longer. But the weakness of all such 


speculations is that they do not come from the men who are 
really old, but from imaginative minds that conjure up a 
picture of what they think old age is likely to be. In actual 
life it is not so sad as it is painted. At any rate, we often 
see the old ave “frosty but kindly,” which is described by 


Shakespeare. That very dimming of the fa ultic which 1 
effected by senile decay is a prevention of much of the sadn 

which those who have possession of their ta ulties attribute to it. 
There often comes, too, a great longing for rest. ‘ Happy ha 


been my life, but | would not live it again.” 


Is the practice of art conducive to long life It would 
appear so, if we consider the patriarchal age att uned by men 
like the late Sidney Cooper and Mr. W. P. Frith. Su John 
lenniel, whose work is at least as familiar to the British public 
h birthday on 


as that of either of them, will celebrate his nineti 
Monday, February 28th. His first cartoon was drawn tor P 
as far back as 1851, and for fifty years he was one of the 


leading artists on that journal. It is a curious coincidenc: 
that both he and Du Maurier had lost an eye, which must have 
been a considerable handicap. Many memorable cartoons have 


been drawn by Sir John Venniel during his long range of activity, 
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() ed t " | british Lion 
\ ' 13 ul “Lig is his ite ichievement 
i { Bismarck ull Dropping the Pilot Wil 
nion, st nore powerful. The same character and indi 
ality cdistingu al work for Punch were noticeable 
rations to ** Alice in Wonderland,” of which he 
itor in the sam nse as Cruickshank was the 
ft j 
iehine t the estigations undertaken by 
I i ited Dy t british Association in 1gos t 
ito t ib f birds with a view to determining 
‘ f il ich are and hich are not imimical to the 
t ya ilturist, must prevent an early report from 
he { ‘ ween the tault of previous deliverance 
mt i t that eneral conclusion were drawn trom 
fheient data and too small a number of examples. Lhe 
et of birds differs with their geographical distribution and also 
thei we, Son ire msectivorou it on season of the 
year and t another. Lhe bu dealt with by the association 
» far ha been the starling, t rook, and the chafhinch. About 
the first-mentioned the clusion 1s that although it is useful 
in ne district those devoted to fruit-growing it ha 
cle | la rou ippetite for cherrie , and has become so 
ructive as to be a nuisance. The rook, too, has lost the good 
ira ! ne mm day nen 1 numbers were not so vreat. 
ln many par t the country it has now taken to stealing 
potatoes, peck turnips, and stealing eggs. Lhe chathnch, one 
of the prettiest of our irden visitors, comes out of the ordeal, 
ve are vlad to ty, Willi a Very tair ¢ iracte! 


\t the \vricultural Hlall on Tuesday the Shire Ho 


Show " ed and tl wricultural exhibition season 
Inaugurated lhe number of horses brought together was not 
30 larve a that of last year, but this wa owing to the 
nec ty for reducing entries to suit the accommodation. In 


point of quality, the very large assemblage of visitors agreed in 


thinkin that the how had never been urpassed We 
hall give a full account of it in our next issue. \s we go to 
pre judging is not completed, but some notable decisions have 
been arrived at. In the most important class for stallior 

that between animals over four and under ten years old, a 
duel was fought between Mr. Grandage’s Gaer ( onquerot 
ind Lord Roth ild’s Childwick Champion. The tormer 
was award the ticket; but he would be a fastidious judge 
indeed who could point out a fault in the latter. lord 
Rothschild veteran hor irdsall Menestrel, was first in 
the old tation cia In the class tor four year olds Sit 
Walpole Greenwell was awarded first prize for his fine hor 

Marden Jameson. Lord \Winterstoke’s succe nm winning the 
first in an exceptionally good class of two year olds will bx 


heartily welcomed In three year olds Sir Berkeley Sheffield 
Slipton King, which last year belonged to Lord Rothschild, wa 


| t kind of oratory in which Frenchmen excel all 
ther \n cellent example ot it was given at a recent 
meetin f journalists in ran which was addressed by the 
famou Lwyel M. A. Bri n and Maitre Barboux. M. Bris 
1 drew a very effective picture of the journalist as what Carlyle 
used to ca in “expatriated spiritualism. He represented 
mas a man of imagination and intellect who had dreims 
und visions of great work which he might possibly do. Ile had 
in hi ind unwritten romances and essay ind plays that never 
could be a | but the need of the hour ts always pressing 
on the journalist, and instead of giving form to these high 
thou t n " to turn his attention to the incidents of the 
iw. And he goes on till his hair turns grey, his activity 
lessens, and ambition changes to resignation. but having 
drawn thi dramatic picture, he turned to the consoling 
reflection that the journalist is a soldier always fighting for a 
cause that dear to him, whether that cause be literary, or 
politica I ocial “There are books which are acts of faith, 
ind novels which are crusades,” he said. Maitre Barboux 
iccentuated this flattering address by pointing out that the words 
of the orator disappear as smoke in the air, while the words ol 
tiie journa t are vritten and therelore receive fixity and 
duration. Hie called them very properly the historians ol 
the hour. 
Pie dramatic incident which marked the opening day of the 


lorpid races at Oxtord ts one which seems always liable to 
happen, and the wonder, pe rhaps, is that it does not occur more 


frequently. The wind was very high and the river rough, which 
helps to make confusion. In the First Division Brasenose 
vere hunting Oriel bard, and in their turn were being closely 


pursued by ‘Trinity. rasenose made their bump; Trinity 
steered past them all right; but Oriel, propelled into the middle 
oi the course by the bump, could not get out of the way. Trinity 
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dashed into them and Oriel sank. Magdalen Il. were after 
Trinity, and it seems to imply a good deal of quick sense on the 
part of their coxswain that they did not go crashing into Trinity, 
and so make the confusion still ‘worse confounded. What they 
did was to row past, which counts as a bump and can sink 
nobody. It seems a little hard on Oriel to be first bumped and 
then sunk; but perhaps there will be some, in the Trinity boat, 
for instance, who will say that they were not wholly free from 
blame for their misfortunes. Trinity had a measure of revenge 
the following day, rebumping Magdalen II. 





\t this season when the sky is overcast and rain is so 
frequently falling, the outdoor garden is not a place to linger in. 
Phere may bea few flowers of dwarf stature braving the elements, 
but their beauty must of necessity pass unseen by many. Happily, 
we have the conservatory to turn to on dreary days. Visitors to 
ihe Royal Horticultural Society’s exhibition on Tuesday last 

ul an opportunity of seeing a vast and beautiful array of 
lowering plants suitable for conservatory and indoor decoration 
venerally. The exhibition consisted principally of such 
plants, and many of them were flowering shrubs’ which 
would, in the natural course of events, have flowered outdoors 
some weeks hence. The forcing of manv beautiful flowering 
shrubs has been extensively developed by horticulturists in this 
country during recent years. Previously we had to depend prac- 
to secure early flowers, but now a great 
variety of colours and forms is easily obtamable. Ornamental 


ticaily on forced bull 


plums, cherries, crab-apples, peaches, rhododendrons and the 
beautiful Japanese maples which are grown for the delicat 
tints of their finely divided foliage are only a few of the shrubs 
available for bringing into flower at an early date by means o 
properly applied heat and moisture. 


I PUBLISH THE BANNS. 


\bove the rector’s desk appears 
rhe rusty little book of banns, 
From which he has, these forty years, 
Announced our matrimonial plans. 


* Ye must declare il Even so. 
rhere follows an inviting pause, 
While we are pondering if we know 


\ just impediment or cause 


“Why these two persons”—-should not face 
The hidden future hand in hand ; 

Why they should not together trace 
The journey none may understand. 


Yet, if with us the burden rest 

Of pledging these unknown events, 
Prophetic prudence might suggest 

A thousand just impediments. 


Ilow shall our ignorance aspire 
fo guarantee the fervent vows, 
The whispers heard in lane or byre 


hv the dogroses or the cows ? 


Can we conjecture, you and I, 

How he and she will play their parts? 
Our mute assent may ratily 

Some tragedy of broken hearts. 


Young man and maiden wake at last 
From fancies profitless and dim, 
To find our simple ritual passed 
From chant to prayer, from prayer to hymn. 


What do they sing; 1 scan in vain 
The work, whereas for him and her 
He may have made the meaning plain, 
Who is His own interpreter. 
ALFRED COCHRANE, 


Sincere regret will be felt at the announcement of the death 
of Mr. A. F. Walter, the chairman of The Times Publishing Com- 
pany. lle died at his house at Wokingham on Tuesday night. 
Mr. Walter was the fourth of his name who had managed the 
affairs of our greatest daily paper. Born in 1846 and a 
vounger son, he was not originally destined to fill this position ; 
but the death of his brother John, who gallantly lost his 
life while endeavouring to rescue another brother and a 
cousin from drowning, left him successor to his father 
as head of The Times. He became joint manager in 188 
ind in 1894 sole manager and _ chief proprietor. Mr. 
Walter did not come so conspicuously before the public as 
some of his progenitors, and yet he did not fail to maintain 
the traditions of the family. He was loved and respected 
by his colleagues and subordinates on the newspaper. In 
private life he fulfilled the duties of an English country 
ventleman, was devoted to landscape gardening as a hobby, 
and was also a model farmer. 
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“many places with days in which we catch many black, long 
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rout fishing has already opened in one or two forward 
parts of our islands, and the question that it 
whether it does not, in very many of them, begin too early. It 
is not that we should like to single out any one locality and say 
“ Here, you begin too soon,” but rather that the sport begins in 


sugvests Is, 


ill-conditioned fish—tish that another week or two would have 
brought to good sporting condition. Of course, it may be said 
that we should put back all such poor fish, and equally, of course, 
the good sportsman does so; but in many instances they are 
injured in getting out the hook and, in any « ase, the catching can- 
not be distinctly advantageous to them. It must have happened 
to many an angler who goes out on the first few days of the 
season to question shrewdly whether the year’s sport would not 
be benefited by a week or a fortnight longer of close season. 


The report of the Wye lishery Board, presented at its 
annual meeting at ilereford, adds yet another item in support of 
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Mr. Calderwood’s contention that it is over-netting, and nothing 
else, that has caused some rivers to get the name of “late rivers,’ 
and to hold few spring fish. In the year under review, the Wy: 
Board expresses satisfaction with the general results, although 
rod-caught fish are only one thousand three hundred and three, 
with an average weight of fifteen pounds, as compared with on 
thousand tive hundred and with an 
seventeen and a quarter pounds lor the previous year. 
explained, however, by the fact that the water in the river gave 
than the veatr 


sevently-one, average ol 


his 1 


fewer good opportunities to the angler last yea 


before. The tendency is distinctly stated to be for salmon to 
run up earlier, and this is attributed by the Board to the great 
diminution in the netting at the river’s mouth and the 
removal of nets where it is not tidal Chey expect, moreover, a 
yet larger number of spring-run fish, as the value of this decrea 

stock im the 


vrilse is on the 


complete 


in the netting b ‘eins to have a vreater ellect on the 
\ very good sign is that the number ot 
mcrease, 


river. 


SALI-RUNNING. 


BLAcKWoopD., 





STARTING 


OPLE who think that snow scenery is monotonous can 
hardly know the nests of blue shadows, from 
grey blue to graded purples, that lie under the hollows 
of the great slopes and troop forward like living things 
as the sun goes down and the sky presses closer upon 

the world. As I was ski-ing the other day on the high ridges of 
the Valais Alps, parallel to the frontier of Savoy, the tints seemed 
only perhaps 


slate- 


to me as varied and exquisite as those of the sea 
laid on with a far larger and tenderer brush, and upon a sea 
motionless and silent—with waves, too, that would smother half 
a Canton if they broke over into flood. 

The poetry of ski-running bas yet to be written. The way 
those slender strips of hickory or ash eat up distance and let the 
world slip past beneath the feet is incredibly exhilarating. One 
giant slope upon another whips by without the least effort as one 
rises, drops and rises again over the creamy white surface. 
lar below lie the depths of valley where the pines crowd 
together; overhead the blue-black sky, where the sun blazes all 


Olt 


OV TOUR. 
cloudless, and the keen air made by one’s own moticn—for 
there 1s rarely wind on these still, cold days whistle past 


the ears and stings the cheeks and brings water to the eye 


Utter silence reigns over the whole white root of the world, 
broken onl 

the snow and send it 
Phe analogy of flying, however, 
that of the dipping and rising of a boat; for 


" keel drops~ sharply 


{ 


only by the faint hissing of the ski as they cut through 
praying to both sides in powdery dry foam. 
eems to me a far truer one than 
there is no sign 
of a jerk, no sudden bumping as when the 
surlace ol he water. Vhe 


from a wave-crest and smacks the 


even, undulating, sinuous; and the eflect of taking a 


urely akin to whata bird feels 


motion 1s 
new slope suddenly must be 
its stretched wings know the pressure of a new atr-current trom 
the slope curve 


when 


The earth seems 


le again and carry one with it. And the quickness 


below. to litt one up; then,a 
over, to recec i 
with which a choice of direction has often to be made fills 
with admiration for the sight of birds whi 


into a Wo vd, can yet single out their tree, their pathw iy betwee 


» flying at top spec 
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the crowding branch ind finally t 
very twig they mean to settle 
vithout the tractior ft an error. Pre 
sumably, tor ne thi i bird eyt do ' 
not water ! 

On 1 e hig ypes the signs of 4 
lite are few and far between. Trace 
of chan ire not infrequent along 
the high and lonely ridges that crumple 
the earth in that section of mountain 
flanking the lake of Geneva west and 
north of the Rhone Valley. rom 
time to time one puts up a group ol 
ptarmigan, almost invisible against the 
now, I tart i white hare on its 
1) j journey up the ope 
Ch i na i ermine 1S en or 
t weasel, a kind of dark, almost 
black, juirrel (near the tree lin 
or, rarer still, a grey hare. What 


they find to eat at the bleak altituck 
emains a mystery; but the peasant 
they grub along the ridge 


where the wind has blown the snow 
away and left tuft of coarse 1 
peeping out here and_ there. The 
white hare ome down to the chalet 
ind are fairly tame, but the grey on 


vhich grow to a yvreat size, keep far 
iway up in the cle erted region 
On a recent ski-ing journey on the 
loopy thove the Champery Valley, at 
inaltitude, perhaps, of 7, 5001lt. to8,o0o!t., 
we discovered ns of an interesting 
battle in the now between a weasel and ivrey hare. Phe trac 
were plainly visible where the hare had come bounding down the 


frozen surface, and the weasel, doubt! famished with hunver, 
had leaped out upon it froma temporary burrow. ‘The signs ot 
the battle were considerable, and the hole, dug by the floundering 


of the two animals, can be easily seen from the photograph 
above. Close beside the arena, though impo sible to get into 
the picture, was a small hole, into which the hare had evidently 
crawled in it 


and the batt 


ttempt to escape Blood and hair lay on all side 


’ 
le must have waged long and furious. Lhe 
long trail made by the weasel as it dragged its vanquished 
prey down to be devoured in a_ place of elter, both as to 
depth of impression and length, is remarkably clear. In the 
photograph it is the centre trail, the two side ones having also 
been made, probably subsequently, by other small animals. 
he scene of the battle is indicated by the man’s figure; and in 
the picture where the man’s figure is larger, the hole where the 
fight took place lies just below his ski. 
\ rood lea of the de pth of the snow on these ) 


pes may 
be wathered from the buried chalets. One man is standing on 
thre top of the root, the other, looping over his ski, 1s on the 


same rool, lower down, Lut no photograph can do justice to 
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A BOYS’ RACE AT DAVOS. 


the impression those endless and immense slopes of treeless snow 
leave upon the mind, bathed in sunshine, sparkling with a 
million diamonds, painted everywhere with those exquisite blue 
shadows, rising out of dark pine woods and leaping in white 
splendour to the sky. And to ski over them during the sunny 
hours of these keen winter days is to know something at least 


of the delights of flying. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


CoMING SHORTHORN EVENTs. 


“N TIE list of sale announcements for the coming season 
is a remarkably short one compared to that of last 
year at this time, and at present it looks like being 
a rather meagre supply for a large number of willing 
buyers. Last year there was a constant succession ol 

sales throughout the whole season, and this was not regard 

as a satisfactory sign of contidence on the part of breeder 

who seemed a little too anxious to part with their stocks. 
The great collective sales are just about to commence with 
Birmingham on March 2nd and York on March 16th, and the 
trade on these occasions is generally 
taken as an index of the probable 
demand. Neither these collective sales, 
however, nor draft sales of private herd 
at home, create very lively sensations 
like those which occur when old and 
well-known herds are dispersed, of 
which events there were several last 
year, but none are yet publicly 
announced for 1g10. I have, however, 
received intimation that during the 
autumn (probably in September), 
Messrs. John Thornton and Co. will 
conduct at least two sales of great 
mportance and of peculiar interest. 
One of them will be that of the entire 
herd of the late Mr. C. A. Scott 
Murray, at Hambledon, Henley-on 
Thames. There will be over one 
hundred head, and the character of the 
herd may be described as_ unique. 
While bred for milk, the cattle have 
competed with beef-bred shorthorns at 
Birmingham and other shows, and with 
success. This entitles the herd to be 
called a “duai purpose” one. It ha 
been established about eighteen year 

and records have been kept of the yields 
of all the best milkers, wiich hay 

been large. The young bulls have 
sold well and many have gone abroa 

Bates blood has predominated, and 
consists of representatives of the Oxfor 
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together with descendants of Mr. Bowly’s Rose ot France, 
Beazley’s “1” and the Rev. Holt Beevor’s Old Daisy families. 
The herd is said to contain many grand cows, and the sale will 

; vreat attractions being 


= 


probably draw a large company, its two 
milk and high breeding. 

The other sale referred to is that of Mr. S. H. Allen’s herd 
at Eastover, Andover, Hants, which will take place about the 
same time as that of Hambledon. ‘The character of the two 
herds is very similar, high-class Bates breeding being the 
predominant feature. ‘There are a magnificent lot of cows of the 
Kirklevington tribe, all descended from two cows bought from 
Mr. Evan Baillie in Devonshire. Very few herds could show such 
a collection of cows of one tribe, with fine large frames and 
with fine udders. The excellence of the herd nas been attained 
by the successive use of good sires, the best of which was 
Captain Lavender. This bull was bred by Mr. Deane \Villis, 
and was used for no less than ten years, leaving some grand 
stock. Such a long period of service is in itself almost unique, 
and sufficient proof of what was thought of the animal as a sire. 

Phere must have been a singular agreement in the ideas of 
these two breeders, the leading ones evidently bi ing the use ol 
old, well-detined lines of blood, sires of personal excellence and, 
above all, plenty of milk. Another proof of the similarity of 
their lines of thought is that both have maintained first-class 
flocks of Llampshire Down sheep. is De ee 


Puk FoOuUR-BUSHEL SACK 
WIIY is it that in England sacks for corn or seeds capable of holding 
four bushels or more are still used by farmers, merchants, etc.? Years ago, 
when corn was sold by measure, viz , the imperial quarter of eight bushels, th: 


ae 


four-bushel sack, which would hold hall a quirter or a ** coomb,” was, periiaps, 


necessary At the present time corn is sold by weight, wheat at thirty-six 
stones per quarter, beans at thuty-cieht stones, etc., and I fail to see why the 
farm labourer siieuld still have to carry sacks ci corn or seed on his back which 
sometimes weich as much as two and a-half hun redweights. I erant that 
when once a strong, able-bodied man has acquired the knack ol carrying a 


sack of wheat on his back, or, rather, shoulders, this task is not so difficult as 
it appears; but [| am = sure that manv a lad on «a farm = ruptures or 


n some other way injures himself when first attempting this feat of 
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strength, On some farms it is still the custom to | t young | i 
a **full” man’s wage as soon as he is able to balance a sack of wheat 
on his shoulders and carry it up a ladder on to a waggon, Farm lads are 


not different to boys in any other station of life, and are anxious 
even without the stimulus of increased wages, to be considered men, and do 
not think of the danger they run of over-straining themselves. In America I 
believe the two-bushel bay is used by farmers. Why should not sacks of u 
size be equally suitable for England ? Nine or ten stone weight of corn would 
surely be easier to handlethan double that bulk, and I think we should find, ifthe 
use of four-bushel sacks for heavy corn was discontinued, that the percentage 
of agricultural labourers suffering from rupture (which I believe is a hign 
one) would probably decreas 


BUYING SEED FOR THE SPrRine 


Farmers who have not yet purchased their corn and small s s for 
spring sowing should this year be specially care‘ul in their se'ection, Last 
year was an exceptionally wet harvest Some of the oats and barley heated 


in the stack, and will fail to germinate properly; others sprouted in the 


d or were injured by the rain, ard are unsuitable for seed 


harvest-li 
purposes, It is not difficult to detect inferior samples of cereals ; but in the 
case of sainfoins, clovers, mangolds, swedes and other small seeds, purchaser 
cannot rely on their eyes alone as guides, Red and white clovers, trefoils, 
sainfoins, etc., are very dear, and mangold seed is double the ordinary price, 
A lot of rubbish is sure to be offered on the market this season, and agri 
culturists should test the germination of their seeds before purchasing It is 
folly to expend large sums on cultivating and manuring the soil, and then to 
try and economise by buying low-priced seed, a large percentige of whicl 
perhaps will fail to vrow or which contains a mixiure of weed seeds, Old 


established reliable 


nerchants and seedsmen cannot aflord to supply other 
than a first-class article, and a few extra shillings spent in dealing with a 
reliable firm is not wasted, 


SPRING WHKAT. 


\ large number of farmers contemplate sowing spring wheat, Pivose 
who have not hitherto ascertained if their soil and situation are suitable for 
such a crop will, I think, run a great risk if they plant too large an acreage 
Ther ure several varieties of French wheat Ahich are heme recommende 


lor spring sowing, I hear in some cases these wheats have been ** kiln-dric l, 
and that it is necessary to ascertain that they have not been injured by bei 
dried at too high a temperature, \part from the question of good see 
spring wheat Is, lh My Opinion, a more Specu itiy crop to grow than wit tei 
wheat I do not consider three bushels to be too much wheat to sow per 
icre in March or April, as spring-sown wheat will not “tiller” in a similar 


manner to winter wheat, W 


THE UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL MATCH. 








CAMBRIDGE’S 


Y the victory of Cambridge on Saturday last by two goal 
to one was broken the long spell ef ill-luck which 
has attended Cambridge football. It was an exciting 
match, in that only in the very last minute was the 

, and 

in truth the spectators have ceased to expect anything very 

brilliant from the Universities at Association football. It was 
quite otherwise in the great days of Cambridge football, when 

Cobbold, Lindley, Spilsbury and A. M. Walters were on the side, 

while P. M. \Walters was performing prodigies of valour for Oxford. 

Later on, again, there was a golden age ot Association football at 

Oxford in the days of G. O. Smith, Salt, Oakley and other heroes. 

rhe two rival codes were then on an equality as regards public 

interest. Nowadays the excitement of the Rugby match 


winning goal scored; but it was not a great one 


FIRST GOAL. 


grows vearly, so that the QOuecen’s Club in) December is 
packed with a crowd who cheer and yell with a wild 
enthusiasm worthy of the Eton and Harrow bovs at Lord’ 

but a rather languid interest is felt in the Association match, 
and there is no such exhilarating display of excitement. Possibly 
this may be in a roundabout way due to t split between 
the amateurs and the professionals, since the spectator who ts 
bred at the University or the public schools, now that he can no 
longer be indulged with the pleasing spectacle of the Corinthians 


trounciny a league team, takes but a mild interest in Association 
football of any kind. At any rate, whatever the reason, the tact 
of diminished interest, though doubtle regrettable, is also unde 

niable. It was generally believed beforehand that the match 


would be a very close one. in the Rugby mat twasaq tion 
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ONFORD PASS OUT 
t! brilliant Oxford backs would overcome the sturdy 
Cam dl low uids, a question which Cunning am, Galray and 
|’ ul ered very n to t upporters satistaction ; 
Ww i tl occa nm, it i the Cambridge torward 
na e © d bac) oO were upposed to be particularly 
n 1} thie expectations were realised; the match was 
»close that a fairer ending would, by common consent, have 
en a draw. and the Cambridge forwards were, on the whole, 
vtter than those of Oxford. The winners, however, also owed 
i good deal to their deten and more especially to their goal 
keeper, Pinkham, » comes, Curiously enough, from a nursery 
f Rueby and not Association football-—-the Leys School at 
Cambridue Phere is also an old Tlaileyburian on the 
Cambridge side, so that it is clear that an education under one 
code is n prohibitive of kill under the other. 
Oxtord having won the toss, Cambridge kicked off, and at 
e outset their forwards seemed likely to live more than up to 
eir reputation. Very well backed up by them half-backs, they 
ittacked very strongly, and in pite ol the good detence of the 
Oxford captain, Braddell, at full back, they soon scored a goal 
through Ldwards. hing do not alway turn out as they are 
( ted, and rea it eemed likely that Cambridge, 
\ dra fit | 1, id be more averessive and 
ue ul than eve it wa in fact, Oxtord who improved 
ud began to attack in their turn. From the first goal 
onward till half-time Oxford had the best of it and were 
distinctly unlucky not to score Once they hit the post, and 
wother time did actually get a goal, only to have it dis- 
allowed, so that Cambridge must have been thankful to arrive 
ul interval with their lead of one goal still intact 
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TO THE RIGHT WING 


\fter the interval Oxford continued to attack with unabated 
vigour, and after one or two good, but unsuccessful, Mots the 
equalising goal was scored by Cardew. Then came a lull in the 
excitement which lasted for some time, till a tremendous shot 
from one of the Cambridge forwards rather unluckily hit the 
cross-bar. Then there came another sterile period in’ which 
nothing particular happened or seemed likely to happen. Indeed, 
this state of things lasted so long that a draw appeared inevitable. 
Time was almost up and already the spectators were shifting in 
their seats and preparing to go when suddenly Cambridge, who had 
been on the defensive, got right away; Farnfield put in a shot 
which was only partially cleared, and at the second attempt he 

ored the decisive goal only half a minute before the whistle 
blew. It was really quite a dramatic ending. Cambridge, as we 
said before, were lucky ; but, although their opponents would not 
concur in this view, it was a good thing that they should win 
once more, : 


KING STORK AND : 


THK BARONETS. 


N the shape of a Royal Warrant, either King Log or King 
Stork has descended among the baronets who for more 
than a hundred years had been seeking redress for the 
grievances of their degree. 

Those grievances began betimes. As soon as King 
James had created the first batch of baronets—eighteen of them 
together-the advantage to the Sovereign of having within his 
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IN 
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RACE FOR THE BALL. 
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gift a heritable rank free of 
peerage privilege was at once 
apparent, and within the year 
the King had made seventy-five 
country gentlemen happy with 
the new title. A Royal promise 
that baronets of [England should 
never exceed two hundred in 
number was soon forgotten, and 
the title of baronet is now borne 
by more than a thousand people 
in the three kingdoms. 

In 1783 Royal notice was 
drawn to these difficulties of the 
baronets and a Royal Warrant 
ordered that no one should 
henceforth take the style and 
title without a herald’s certifi- 
cate of his right. So many 
bloody hands were held up in gill 
protest against this summary : 
order that, two years later, it ce! $ 
was cancelled by another 
warrant which, however, 
ordered that newly created 
baronets should enter their 
pedigrees at the College of 
Arms. This precaution was 
valueless, since the warrant did 
not, and could not, stipulate that 
their descendants should con 
tinue the registration. 

Since the issue of that 
last warrant the baronets have 
nursed their troubles until the 
late Home Secretary offered 
them that sovereign balm for 
all grievances—-a Departmental 
Committee, charged to consider 
whether any steps could be 
taken to safeguard the status 
of the holders of baronetcies. It will be remembered that 
the committee was made up after the sealed pattern of 
such committees. The Treasury element, which must have 
the foremost place, was represented by an earl and a man 
of letters, both ex-Lords of the Treasury. With them were 
associated one learned in County Court procedure, a student of 
Indian folk-lore, an authority upon electric lighting and a Benche 
of Lincoln’s Inn—trespectable names all. 

To them might have been added the greatest [English 
authority on genealogical questions—and this was wholly a 
genealogical question—but precedent was against such an inno- 
vation. An expert might have formed opinions, might even 
have suggestions in his mind. On the other hand, an electrician 
could be trusted to bring a virgin mind to committee. It will 
be seen that the ideal committee has something in common with 
the ideal jury demanded by American jurisprudence. Yet in 
some ways the ideal was not reached in this case. Three of the 
members of this committee were themselves baronets, and we 
cannot be certain that no one of them had ever discussed the 
position of his degree. 


THE OXKFORD 


This committee frankly recognised that a grievance has 
arisen for want 
of an authority 
capable of de- 
ciding between 
conflicting claims 
and of condemn- 
ing false titles. 
Witnesses dif- 
fered among 
themselves in 
suggesting possi- 
ble constitutions 
for a baronet’s 
tribunal. But 
the Home Office 
Committee had 
no doubt on the 
subject. The 
ideal authority 
could only be “a 
person on the 
Home Office 
staff.’" Choose 
out such a person, 
call him “ Regis- 
trar of the Baron- 
etage"” and let 
him prepare an 
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baronets. \ll 
names on that roll might then 
have official recognition. 

\t first sight of the com 


oflicial roll of 








—~ mittee’s report it appeared that 

es. the “person on the’ IHlome 

. Office staff” was to turn 

genealogist and work out for 

j himself the descents of many 

ml hundreds of those who had been 

a " eee cutie i in the enjoyment of baronetcies, 
A lor haphazard genealogy 
Ra Pr he: in the past has been 
bet 7 ‘ : at the root of ail the many 
AL 3 doubtful claims to the dignity 


of a baronet. Since no tribunal 











4 has dealt with the proofs. ot 

tebe 5 ait . any inheritor, all baronets, save 
i y i. oe 

AT) those who are the first holders 

? 

=), of their patents, are in a 

measure under suspicion. Si 

ae Jacob, the Baronet, may be 


a county magnate at home in 
his ancestral hall with ancestral 


pictures upon his walls, and 


yet be usurping the place of 
his remote cousin, Sir Esau, 
the rightful — heir. But the 
members of the committee 
were determined to smooth 
the wav of their new registrar, 
recommending that he sheuld 
not require any strict prool 
of right from every baronet 
There should, they thought, 
be no rigid and severe 


examination. The unchallenged 
holding of a title for three or 
four generations “might — be 
prima fac 

Thus the grandson of a 
intrude hope to have his piace on the 
roll of baronets recognised by the Crown. 


SAVES. treated as 


vood, 
successtiul might 
Once upon the 
roll, he would enjoy a measure of security, for the prying 
venealogist was warned away by the suggestion that applica 
tions to remove names should not be received from = disin 
terested persons, 

The publication of the warrant which has followed thi 
report is likely to dash the hopes of many who at press 
the status of a baronet by doubtful authority. A suggestion 
that the College of Arms should be consulted has been notably 
expanded in the framing of the warrant. 
claiming to 


nt enyoy 


In future, every person 
ucceed to the title and deyvree of baronet will addr 
himself, not to an inexpert official of the Home Office, but to a 
King-ol- Arms. 

Kings-of-arms, heralds and pursuivants may have merited in 
the past the bitter contumely thrown upon their office by the 
vreat Blackstone ; who will 
hardly a committee inviting them to report 
favourably upon prima facie claims or upon the cases 


but in our day there are genealogist 
see eye to eye with 
ot gentle 
content to point to the fact that 
umption passed unchallenged by the com 
pilers of those 
unofficial baronet 
ages which have 


men who for all evidence are 
their grandfathers’ a 


hitherto been the 
real arbiters ol 
the dignity. Si 
Jacob, the up 
planter, may have 
read every sen 
tence ol the com 
mittee’s report 
vith grateful ap 
proval of the men 
tactfully 
recognised the 


who so 


delicate position of 
the “ unchallenged 
prima facie case.” 
but when he 
study 
the terms of the 
new warrant § he 


comes to 


vill see that 
Stork Ning-of 
Arms and not 
King Log has de 


ended in answet 


CLEVERLY. to hi 


BALL 


pi iyer, 
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FOUR IN THE 
FOREST. 


BY 


JOHN BARNETT. 
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N a vlade ot the New 
lorest a tuzzy, white 
scutted rabbit was 


sunning himself in a delight- 
fully leisurely) whole-hearted 
fashion. He was obviously fall of ‘a careless joy of life, and 
Phat glade was 
an exceedingly pleasant place in which to wait upon digestion at 


really there was nothing to wonder at in this. 


one’s leisure, as | choose to infer that that rabbit was doing. Spring 
was In the aur, and the trees and bushes were breaking forth into 
small crumpled gems of tender green. 
the branches on to wholesome, brown, dead leaves, crisp, russet 


Phe sun slanted through 


bracken and soft-coloured grass. ‘There were also primroses, 
' _thousinds and thousands 
of them, the most desirable of all wild flowers. Yes, 1 envy that 
rabbit, and really it was a most peaceful scene. But-—itisa 
deceptive world at best. Suddenly a blackbird began to chatter 


+ 


anemones and violets, violets, violets 


warningly, there was a twang, a whizz, and something 
sticking in the ground six feet or so away from the rabbit. He 
gazed at it, recognised that the thing spelt danger —although really 
an arrow was a ludicrous anachronism to a person accustomed to 
the bark of smokeless powder !—-shruyved his shoulders rathet 
wearily, and vanished. 


Was 


Phere was a shrill yell, and a small boy came running from 
the edge of the glade with a frankly home-made bow in his left 
hand. Above his shoulder there peeped a dingy calico quiver 
holding half-a-dozen arrows, also an encouragement to home 
manufictures. In his right hand he held a spear—at least, if you 
were a person of faith and friendly imagination, you would know 
that it was a spear. That boy would have thought very little of 
you if you had not done so. He was, perhaps, eight years old, 
and the only extraordinary things about him were his eyes. 
They were the eyes of a dreamer, large and dark grey and 
curiously deep set. By themselves they might have made a prig 
of him, but his snub nose and _ his « heerfully wide mouth made 
haste to set things right. His hands were healthily grubby, and, 
judging by prima facie evidence, jam had played a not un 
important part in the later stages of his breakfast. One of his 
stockings had evaded its garter and gave his toilet an unfinished 
appearance. Ile drew the arrow from the turf, glanced at it 
moodily and replaced it in his quiver. 

* An inch or two to the left,” he said, regretfully, aloud, 
‘““and I should have bagged that roebuck!”’ 

“Oh!” broke in a voice, in surprised correction, You 
missed it by quite six feet, and it was a_ poor little rabbit, not a 
roebuck !”’ 

Che boy started rather nervously at the unexpected sound. 
A small girl had come noiselessly trom the other side of the 
gade and was standing within a few feet of him. lor the 
purposes of romance | should like to describe ber as being 
beautiful, or at least possessir 
beauty, but truth compels me to record that she was and had 
nothing of the sort. Her face was broad and plump, her twink- 
ling eyes were rather too small and her mouth rather too large 
She had a most cheerful, healthy colour, and her mouth seemed 
made for grins, but a great solemnity sat painstakingly upon 
her face. She could not have been more than seven, but already 
it was as though she had decided that pensiveness must be het 
prevailing expression through life. Perhaps | wrong her in this, 
and certainly at times she forgot her réle. She was dressed in a 
small, delightfully shapeless trock of crumpled, faded blue. It 


the promise ot arare tuture 


uo 
1S 


looked well against the grass and the black tree stems. | am 
inclined to believe that Maid Marion affected gowns of the 
same shade. 

“It wasn’t six feet,” said the boy, angrily, when he had 
Stared at her for along minute. ‘“ | nearly had him, and it was 
a roebuck.”’ 

The girl grinned with sudden joy, and began a kind of 


“k'Ipping dance, 






‘Oh, good boy, 





mV, You 


can make » too!” she cried. 
let me join, let me join! It was a 
roebuck.” 

Lhe boy vazed at her with a 
certain indignant dignity, 

*\WWhere have you come irom?” he asked, abruptly. “ And 
who are you?” 

Phe small girl ceased to skip, and appeared to remember 
her pensive role. 

‘I’ve run away,” she said, solemnly. ‘Then she brought 
her face very near to the boy’s jam-streaked countenance. ‘ But 
if you want to know who I really am, then I’m Queen Guinevere,” 
she said, confidentially. 

The bov stared, 


“| never beard of her,” he said, shortly, and rather rudely. 


Phe Oueen’s eyes widened. 


‘*Never heard of her!” she vaspe 1. “* Don't you know 
about King Arthur, who fought the heathen ?” 
“Was he a great fighter?” asked the boy, evading thi 


direct question, 

“Tle was great in everything,” the girl assured him, very 
gravely. “ And he loved-and-worshipped me more, much more, 
than all the other beautiful things in the world.” 

Phe boy regarded the ecstatic speaker thoughtfully and 
critically. 

‘You're not beautilul, you know,” le said at last, with 
dreadful tranknes 

Phe girl's colour deepened, her eye crewed up, and she 
threw herseif on the turf, sobbing in a way that quite alarmed the 
boy. 

* Oh, horrid, nasty, hateful——boy 


she moaned. 
lle came up to her alter an anaious pause, and, bending 
down, touched her nervously. 
* Look here, you can | 


e beautiful if you like,” he said, 
awkwardly. 

She was upon her feet in a moment, with her shoulders stall 
shaking, but her tears forgotten. 

“* Nice boy ! Nice boy!” he said, 

lle regarded her dispassionately, but with marked reliel, 

Look here, ve run away, too,” he said. * You can join 
me if you like, but if you do you'll have to be Torfrida —not 
Guin. —whoever she was.’ 

‘Who was Torlrida?” she asked, cautiousiy, but) wit 
interest. * \Was she beautiful 

“Yes, yes!" he said, impatiently. ‘ And she was the wile 
of Ilereward the Wake! He fought the Normans, and he was 
the bravest and vreatest man in the world. I’m Hlereward, 
because I’m very like him in many ways,” he added, with simple 
Vanily. 

“But are you very brave isked the girl, doubtiully. 

The boy tlushed. ‘ Look here '"’ he began, angrily 

“You jumped like anything when I first spoke to you,” the 
cirl said, with an air of one wishing timidly to learn, but with an 
inward, malicious and feminine desire to get level for the insult 
to her looks 

Phe boy turned grimly to leave her, and in a moment she 
changed her tactics. “Vou shail be brave, and | will be 
beautiful,” she said, contidingly. “1 daresay you are brave 
really. We're Hereward and Vortrida! 
do next?” 

The boy allowed himself to be mollified, because two ar 
much better than one for any game. 

“Wem t vet into the very heart of the gre nwood the 
sid, decisively “ They'll be on our tracks pretty on) | 
laillebois and the rest of them And if they catch u 

*\Ve shall be—-smacked!” said the girl, beginning to skip 
once more. ‘ Nell said if | dared to ru 

\lo (Certainly Smack Me lard! 


n away again she should 
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Che bov regarded the speaker with disfavour 
‘I don't hnow who Nell is,” he began. (“She's my big 
! ter] ed tl cirl Although mv Uncle Adrian said 
pust the ime to me. But what's the gool of talkin like that? 
You're not fit to play any game ! You've got to forget about all 
that sort of thing now! 
Phe became grave again ‘Yes, yes! I will forget,” 
ie promised, “Let's go before—before |vy someone comes! 
“Ivo Taillebois!” corrected the boy, importantly. ‘“ He 
min't cate us ve'll turn the shoes of all our horses round. 
But we shall want provision [ wish I'd bagged that roebuck !”’ 


Phe girl seemed doubtful. 

‘“ Have you ever seen anyone skinning a rab—a roebuck ?” 
she asked. 

Che boy admitted regretfully that this thrilling experience 
had been denied to him. 

“Well,” she said, with a shudder, “I’ve watched cook, and 
it’s all nasty and messy and blugey! We shall do better without 
that—that roebuck! And I've got some acid drops!” 


The boy produced something terrible from the pocket of his 


knickerbockers. ‘ And here's some toffee,”” he said, cheerfully. 
\ll the same, if we cross the slot of another roebuck——! 
lollow me now, without speaking ! 
And in single hie they plunged among the friendly trees 
I suppose it was about an hour later when a young man 
emerged into the gia The sun was shining once more; but 
for a few minut it had apparently been anxious about its 
compl n, and had hurriedly drawn a very delicate grey veil 
across its face. \t the same time all the blue of the sky had 
been blotted out, and a light sprinkle of rain had fallen in a 
casual, desultory sort of way. Then, all in a moment, the sun 
had decided to chance all risks to its complexion, a great band 
wielding a giant brush had painted in the blue of the sky with 
dexterous, daring sweeps, and the forest world was instantly a 
place of bright, vivid light and exquisite, wi tful fragrance. The 
young man tnhaled with due ippreciation the haunting sweetne 
that was drawn by the warm sun from wet grass, wet bark, wet 
iolets and many other wet and dainty things. Ile wore hi 
hair just a shade long, did that young man; and his clothe 
were most unstudied, and bi at was of soft felt, and there was 
ink on his tingers. I believe he was guilty at times of verse, 
but at least 1 wa iven to him to appreciate the goodness of the 


dripping, sparkling woods. 
lle nodded gravely to himself. 


‘Yes.” he muttered, “there’s no doubt about it. This is 
one of the fairies’ scent factories. They're blending a whole 
tock of perfumes this very minute, and l’ve blundered into the 
middle of the work. 1 hope they don’t mind much.” 

He lifted his hat in whimsical apology to the tiny, indignant 
figures of his fancy, and then he filled a pipe, looking around 


him with eyes that were grateful for the loveliness of the world. 
| may say vat he had completely forgotten a certain matter 
that he ought to have remembered—which was, alas! 


way of hi 


rather a 


‘It only wants one thing to make it perfect,” he muttered. 
Someone who would complete the picture daintily, who would 
understanc 


anything that one was silly enough to iy, however 
illily one put it. But [ suppose there aren't many people lke 
that about—worse luck, worse luck !"’ 

\nd he sighed heavily. He was thinking of someone whom 

he had seen by chance in the woods only a week before, whom 
he had seen for only a moment, but had dreamed of evet 
ince, She (of course the someone was a she) would have 
comple ted the picture beyond doubt, and, also beyond ( oubt, he 
would have understood all that a man might say. That young 
mar as he sighed was very sure of this. . . . He struck 
a match, and then tood staring without a thought of that 
match’s purpose, until it scorched his fingers. 

Whimsical Fate had decided to prove conclusively to this 
young man that sometimes (oh! very rarely, of course,) 
charming and blissful things do happen exactly in keeping with 
one’s wildest, least hopeful dreams. Fate had p rmitted him to 
picture a certain figure standing in that sunlit glade, and now 
oh! wonder of wonders—that very figure had appeared there! 
The young man gazed with intoxicated eyes until, as I say, the 
match brought him back to earth! Then he stifled a very wrong 
exclamation, and hastened towards the figure. He had pere elved 
that for some wonderful reason it wished to speak to him. 

The sunlight was only kind to that girl. She had nothing 
to fear from its bright frank flicker. It flashed caressingly upon 
the dusky glories of her hair; it gave an added light to her dark 
eyes. Her face was faintly flushed with haste and anxiety, 
but she was oblivious of any awkardness in speaking to ‘a 
Sstranver. 

“Oh, can you help me?” she cried. “Have you seen a 
little girl anywhere, a little girl in a blue frock ?” J 

lhe young man started as though something had stung 
him, as he raised his hat. As a matter of fact, the words had 
recalled to him that matter which it had been his duty to 
remember . 
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“No, I'm very sorry, I haven't,” he answered. “I sup- 
pose —-1 suppose you haven't chanced to see anything of a 
small boy?” 

Miss Rivers could not help smiling, anxious as she was. 

‘“*No, I haven't,” she answered. “ Why—have you lost 
someone, too?” 

‘Yes, it’s my nephew, who’s stopping with me at my 
cottage,” Adrian Garland told her. “ The young ruffian imagines 
that he’s Hereward, and I suppose he’s taken to the greenwood 
again-——for about the ninth time in a fortnight! He will certainly 
have to be smacked—when I find him.” 

Nell Rivers tried to look dreadfully stern, and Nature had 
not meant her to look iike that a bit. 

* And so, I’m airaid, wiil Betty—when she is safe again,’ 
she said. ‘ But, oh! it’s terribly like looking for a needle in a 
bundle of hay.” 

“Yes, for two needles,” agreed Mr. Garland, who was not 
in reality very horribly anxious about his truant nephew, but 
who was in a mood when singing hymns of praise appeared a 
simple duty. “ We'd better join forces in the search.” 

‘‘But we've no reason to believe that they’re together,” 
objected Miss Rivers. “Oh! it’s an awful thing to be respon- 

ible for a small, naughty sister!) Whatever shall I do if I can't 
find her soon?” 

“I expect they're both like bad pennies—bound to turn up 
again,” Adrian Garland said, comfortingly ; but Miss Rivers was 
just about to hint that his flippancy was distinctly out of place, 
when he darted forward a few paces with an exclamation: 
“}lere’s one of that young rascal’s arrows!” and he held it up 
in triumph. 

“ That proves he has been thi way,” Nell Rivers began, 
and then she too bent down witha little shriek of triumph. 
**Oh! and here’s an acid drop!” 

Mr. Garland gazed judicially at the small object held out in 
her pink palm. 

« /-r—what do you infer from that?" he asked, cautiously. 
“My nephew Dicky generally affects an abomination in the 
shape of toffee, as | have good reason to know.” 

“Yes, but Betty simply loves acid drops, and has some 
with her, | am certain,” Miss Rivers cried. ‘She has been 
here too.” 

“ You may depend upon it they have pulled up together,” 
\drian said, decisively. ‘* Thank goodnes, for that! It makes 
only one lot to look for!” 

““Yes that is so,” his companion agreed. “ Ts—is youl 
nephew the kind of boy who is likely to lead a small girl into 
mischief?” 

Mr. Garland reflected for a moment. 

“I’m afraid—I’m quite afraid that he 1s,” he said, rather 
cloomily, at last. ‘* But it will be done with the best intentions, 
and he will never desert her into whatever tangle he leads her. 
All the same, he will persist in imagining that we are back in 


1066, with Normans fighting Saxons and an occasional invasion 
of Ked Indians iis 

Miss Rivers wrung her pretty hands. 

“Oh! come along, come along!” she almost wailed. “ If 
he is like that and has met Betty, then almost anything may 
happen! She is quite as bad in her own way! [Dut how can 
we tell which way to go?” 

‘““\Ve must just trust to luck and keep on yelling,” said 
Adrian, as hopefully as he could, and next moment the glade was 
left again to the peace of sunshine and rabbits. . . . 

Hlereward and Torfrida, very close friends by now by virtue 
of at least three quarrels and subsequent reconciliations, had 
halted upon the bank of a swift, brown, flooded stream. They 
had had sundry delaying adventures, and their garments 
bore mute but eloquent testimony to their thorny paths of 
travel. 

“ What do we do next?’ 
turbulent water with some doubt. 

**\Ve shall have to swim across,”’ Hereward stated, very 
firmly. 

‘*T can’t swim,” his companion assured him, with at least 
equal firmness. “Can you?” she added. 

“Not that I know of, for certain,” her leader answered, 
rather sadly. Then he cheered up. “ But I can try, with you 
on my back,” he suggested, hopefully. 

His follower shook her head decisively. “ It will be best 
for you to try alone,” she stated. “But I don’t want you 
to be drowned. How should I| find my way home again if 
you were?” 

The boy felt dimly that there was something wanting in the 
sentiment of her last sentence, but he did not reprove her callous 
ness. He was removing his boots and stockings. 





asked Torfrida, regarding the 


“I am going to try to wade across,” he announced, and 
betty watched his proceedings with eyes that held both 
fascination and reproot. - 

\Why the boy was not drowned I do not profess to know. | 
have merely to deal with facts, not with the mysterious workings 
of Providence. The current took him off his legs in a 
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moment . and Betty screamed . . . but he was 
carried against the bank a few feet down, and scrambled, gasping, 
back to dry land. Both of the adventurers were a little cowed 
for the moment; but in a minute or two a wonderful thing 
happened, and the warning was clean forgotten. l’ate chose to 
send them a raft, a canoe, a boat, a thing of the most glorious 
pu-sibilities, in the shape of a tree trunk that came wallowing 
down the stream and half stopped for a moment in the shallows 
beneath them. 

The eyes of that boy and girl met ecstatically. . . . 

“ Wor.’t it be dangerous ?” gasped the girl. 

* Not a bit!’ answered the boy, superbly. “Come on, you 
—little --coward!”’ : 

Alone, he himself might have shrunk from the adventure, 
but this girl must be impressed with his daredevil courage. 
After all, women do wield high power! . . . Next instant 
both were astride the heavy log, Betty almost whimpering, but 
bright eyed and clutching Dicky round the waist. He in turn 
had hold of the tree trunk, which ground over the shallows and 
swung !nto mid-stream. It showed a horrid desire to turn over, 
but did not quitedo so. . . . They slid around the bend. . . . 

Just five minutes later chance, pure chance, brought Mr. 
Garland and Miss Rivers to the bank of the stream. Both 
pounced simultaneously upon Dicky’s boots and stockings, 
which had been splendidly ignored in the rapture of the boat's 
appearance. 

“ Are they your nephew's?” Nell asked. 

«* Yes,” Adrian answered. ‘“ The young ruffians are paddling. 
But where are your sister’s shoes and stockings ?”’ 

“If | know anything of Betty” Miss Rivers stated, sadly 
“she would begin paddling with never a thought for such trifles. 
I rather admire your nephew's thoughtfuiness! But where are 
they now ?”’ 

* 1 don’t much like the look of this stream —for paddlin 
purposes ’’ \drian said, rather anxiously. ‘ They both need a 
sharp punishment : 

Miss Rivers interrupted him. 

“What's that?” she asked, quickly. “Oh, I'm sure it’s 
Betty's voice!” 

They both listened intently, and beyond doubt a faint wail 
was coming out of the distance from down the stream. It was 
persistent, and apparently feminine in character. 

\drian lifted up his voice. 

“All right—we’re coming!” he shouted, and turned to his 
companion. ‘Come along, as quickly as you can!” he said 
abruptly. ‘I only hope they haven’t got themselves into a bad 
mess!’ 

And he began to run along the bank, followed closely by 
Miss Rivers. Suddenly Adrian halted. He could see nothing 
as yet, because of intervening trees, but two voices were clearly 
audib'e, appare ntly from near at hand. 

“Gh, you made me come! It’s your fault, it’s all your 
fault! And we shall be drowned!” 

That first voice was Betty’s. Its owner was apparently 
yielding to the feminine instinct to blame someone, anyone, when 
in difficulty. 

The boy’s voice answered, rather tremulously, but with a 
desperate attempt at firmness. 

“We shan't be drowned! The boat will get clear in a 
minute. If it doesn’t, | shall swim——” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” shrieked Betty. “It’s going to turn 
over!” 

Adrian and Miss Rivers, spurred to action by the cry, broke 
through the trees, but halted instinctively at the spectacle before 
them. 

fhe stream had widened out into a broad, brown, swirling 
pcol, and fairly in its centre the wallowing log had caught upon 
a snag. It was partially submerged, but to one end were still 
clinging two small, unhappy figures. 

“ Hold on, Betty darling, ob; hold on!” called Miss Rivers, 
in agony, wringing her hands and almost dancing with anxiety. 
“We'll save you in a minute. . . . But however are w 
voing te do it ?”’ she enquired of Adrian. 

“Lord knows!” that gentleman answered, rather grimly. 
‘‘] suppose—-I suppose I shall have to try to get out to them. 
hat log looks like staying there all night . . .” He raised 
his voice. ‘ Keep still, you two! Do you know what I'm going 
to do to you when I get you, Dicky?” 

Dicky shrugged his shoulders resignedly, but Betty had 
entirely recovered her spirits at the sight of help. 

“Send him out to us, please, Nell!” she called, with a 
quite splendid disregard for the welfare of Adrian’s garments. 

Adrian felt this strongly, but he was aware of apologetic 
humour in Nell's eye as he lowered himself into the water. The 
pool was not deep, bat the current was fairly strong. The mud 
was treacherous, and it was necessary to advance with delicacy. 
rhe water was up to Adrian’s waist when at last he reached the 
log. He slung Dicky upon his shoulders, gathered Betty in his 
arms, aud turned for the shore. All went well at first. ‘Then 

it is to be supposed that he stepped inio a hole or lost his 
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footing —certainly there was a convulsive splash, a threefold yell, 
and all three figures disappeared before Miss Rivers’s horror- 
stricken eyes! 

They came up again in a moment, gasping and, I am afraid, 
in one case, swearing, and seven more paces brought them to 
the bank. 

Betty was crying again with fear and cold, and Adrian, 
dripping unpleasantly, watched Miss Rivers comfort her in 
masterly fashion with her arms about her small wet body. And 
somehow, as he watched her, the annoyance faded out of 
eyes. Then he interposed. 

“You mustn't get wet, too,” he said, gently. “ We must all 
run home at once. Luckily, we’ve come in a circle and it’s not 
far to my cottage. We'll manage to rig out Betty somehow 
there.” 

Miss Rivers perceived that his words were sensible. They 
found a track and followed it at a brisk trot. Somehow in such 
mad circumstances friendship was delightfully easy. Dicky, 
alter a covert glance at his uncle, took occasion to whisper to 
Betty as they halted for a moment to draw breath: 

“We shall both be smacked for certain, but it was 
worth it. And look here, I'll offer to take both smackings if 
you like.” 

betty regarded him gravely. 

“It’s the right thing for a man to do, I suppose. It's what 
King Arthur would have done. \nd—-I don’t want to be 
smacked a bit.” 

Dicky nodded. 

“All right,” he said. “And anyway, the two smackings 
together won’t be very bad. Uncle Adrian’s awlully pleased 


DS 


about something,” 
He was a keen observer of his fellow men, was Dicky. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


Put COMING OF SPRING, 


LREADY at the date of writing (february toth) signs of spring are 
not wanting throughout the country-side After a periol of 
extremely hard weather, during which temperatures of 15Jeg. 
below zero were of quite common occurrence, the wind has gone 
into the south-west, and the birds in many cases are in fu 
song. The missel-thrush [ heard on February 5th, and next 

day the skylark and hedge-sparrow were in = song, Tne song - thrush 
or mavis has been singing for some time, but as yet the blackbird 
has not been heard, There is a crowing restlessness among the flocks 
of lapwing which seems to point to their irly departure for their 


nesting-grounds, and already the ruooks are assembling at the rookeries and 
y ) 4 

repairing old nests. The jackdaws, too, are in a high state of excitement, 

examining every likely hollow tree with great care as a suitable nestin; 


and the different titmice have mostly paired. It would seem from all 


Site, 
appearances that the spring of I910 were to be an earlier one than its 
predecessor, 

A COKMORANT'S VORACITY. 

A short time ago I had occasion to watch the fishing operations of a 
cormorant in an estuary famous for its sea-trout, and was much struck by 
the extraordinary ease with which it captured the trout I had it under 
observation only for the space of four or five minutes, and during that 
short periol it had capture! four sea-trout, all of considerable siz 
After being under water for a few seconds, the bird would reappear 
with a Sea-trout wrigviins in its bill; Hut in spite of the victim's 


desperate efforts to escape, it was deftly swallow and after a few 


mips the cormorant would re-ume its fishing operations, One of the 
sea-trout gave it considerable troukle, however, for the fish struggled 
violently for some moments, but was deftly placed so that its head pointed 
down its captor’s throat, and thus its own strucgles assisted the bird to 
swallow it. After a time the cormorant raised itself in the water, flapping 
its wings vigorously as though to help it pack away its heavy repast, and 


then rose heavily and winged its way up s ream 


fuk STONECHAT IN WINTER, 


The stonechat is usually thousht of as a summer visitor to our islands, 


but, unlike most of its relatives, It may and not unfrequently es—stay 
with us during the winter montis Only a few days ago, wing a very 
wintry spell of weather, I watched for some time a stonechat searching 
for food on the sunny side of a bank near the River Don, At first 
I could not be sure of the identity of the bird, but a closer inspection 
showed him to be a stonechat without doubt. Even among t hal 
melted snow he scemed to be discovering food without much difficulty, 
and = flitted about among the uodergrowth, flirting his tail mn i 
very characteristic manner, The stonechat duting the winter months 
seems very partial to the putting greens of certain seaside golf 
courses, and I have often noted him during a round, He is very local, 
however, and in many a stricts of Scotia is qu te unknown For 


on the Aberdeenshire coast he is met with fairly comm y, but in t 


adjacent valley of the Dee is practically absent During a visit to the North 
West of Spain last Aprii, | was much struck with the great numbers of 
stonechats which were met with everywhere—in fact, they seemed to be o1 


of the most common birds of the distri 


THe WALKUS IN BRITAIN. 


One might expect alm ost as soon to see Lewis Carroll’s fabulous Walrus 
and Carpenter sitting together on Ramsgate or Yarmouth sanls as to set eyes 
on a real, live walrus on any part of the Coast of Britain, Yet, actually, 


not very long since a gentleman (Mr. W. Tnomas O' Donel) with whom the 
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the actual hunt itself, it may not 


be out of pl u to iy a few 
words about tl cheetah. Lhe 
cheetah, « huntin leopard, 
belongs to the cat tribe, though 


differing from the other members 
of this tribe by having non- 
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several other respects it may be 
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woolly. 
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nt West flr nd, Ww, n the veors ago Still later than this, in 1579, a walrus was seen on the 

i paritio r Coxust of Skye Ilarris and Shetland are also other British localities 

Mr. O'D was able to note where visits from these animals are known to have occurred during the last 

ywwn from | ipper jaw. century. Walruses in the Polar seas heave been much reduced in numbers 

pate r res; uring the last hundred years, and it is not probable that there will be many 

re Nort y parts of Britain. more records of them in these islands, It is difficult to understand how the 

anim t Orkneys uw individual seen by Mr. O’ Donel this last autumn in Clew Bay came so far out 
I i sv ny ind ty yf its native seas, 


A CHEETAH HUNT. 


thre tahs, and 
what my old informant told me 
it must be anything but a 
pleasant job. However, he 
thought little of it, as his forbeat 
from time 


home one of 


se wild che from 


had done the same 


immemorial, and his” children 
would doubtless continue to do 
the same after him; 
destiny, nor would they complain. 

Butnow come many weary 
days for both mastel! and 
cheetah, for he has to be 
thoroughly domesticated before 
he can be trained. His food is 
reduced to a minimum, and he 
is securely tied up and scolded 
and threatened continually, and 
his exercise, if exercise it ¢ in be 


it was then 


called, consists for a long time in 
being led or dragged about the 
village or bazaar, secured by a 
perfect network of ropes, against 
which all his struggles are of no 
avail. Very soon, however, his 
wild gives in. He then 
condition , is greatly 
changed for the better, and soon 


spirit 
finds his 


realises that his captors do not 
mean any real harm to him. 
L-ventually he becomes perte tly 
tame and is treated very much 





wherea the spot of the like some great hound by his 
ordinary, or common, leopard keeper. Lhen the cheetah 
ire of the rosette pattern, thos finds himself a person of no 
of the cheetah are solid black O, Motony. FEEDING ON BUCK. Copyright little importance, for a_ really 
spots. Phis distinction enable well-trained hunting cheetah 
one to distinguish between the two animals at a glance. commands a good price, and his hunting ts the sport of only 
lor bu purposes the cheetah must be caught when an those in very high positions. 
idult, as a youngster would never learn in captivity that extra Taking the hint from the old shikari, [| followed his own 
ordinary bounding spring which enables it so easily to pull down cart, as he told me that if I staved near him I should be sure of 
its prey. | got into conversation with an old, white-bearded good sport. The cart was drawn by a tine pair of bullocks, and the 
hikari in charge of one of the cheetahs of our hunt, and trom cheetah sat in all his glory on an upturned char-poy, or Indian 
him elicited mu t the information contained in this article, string bed. By using a_ bullock- art one can approach quite 
and through lvice got as tine a view as one could close to the buck, as they are so accustomed to see the country 
possibly wish for of the le ! rom beginning to end. bullock-carts working in the fields, and, therefore, they take little 


Well, to return 
to the capture and 
training ol the 
cheetah. lt 
ippears ihat there 
ire certain tree 
inthe jungiewheire 


the cheetahs are in 


the habit of 
ming t barpen 
their claw ind 
play, much alter 


the tashion of the 
aqaomestic eed. 
Having found one 


o! these tree » Uhre 
hunters set a ut 
catchin the 
animal with snares 
made of hide ol 
sinew. Along 


pecting cheetah, 
vets his paw in 
one of the 
and then the fun 


noose 


commences. It 


must take no small 





notice tf 

nothing 
unusual in its 
The 


old shikari told me 


ol no 


there Is 
appearane e. 


that the particular 


* cheetah we were 
with was three 
years old, and 


that he had 
trained him him 
self in six months. 
He explained that 
one way to tell 
a cheetah’s age 
was by the hai 
on the back ol 
the ears; the 
black hair at the 
base of the 
animal’s ears 
extends _ further 
and further as time 
until at 
last the whole ol 
the back of the eat 
becomes black, as 
is seen with an old 
cheetah. 


goes on, 


HOOD 


BEING PLACED ON THE CHEETAH. 


Coryright. 
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\fter trudging along through the high grass, we at last 
came to a clearing, on the far side of which was to be our post. 
We could see the buck in the distance, moving towards us, little 
knowing what that harmless-looking cart held in store for them. 
We had nearly reached the other side of the clearing when a few 
buck broke and shot past behind us. These we let go, as there 
were many more to follow. After a few moments we wert 
rewarded by seeing some fifteen or twenty buck coming through 
the long grass towards the edge of the clearing. Would they 
come our way? Sure enough, as if prompted by some evil 
genius, on they came, wheeling.to our left about one hundred 
yards off. The cheetah, having got wind of the buck, was now 
thoroughly on the alert, though, being still “ hooded,” he could 
1ot yet see them. It was but the work of a moment to turn the 
cart end on to the herd of buck, and while this was being 
accomplished, the ropes which held the cheetah were let 
go and his hood removed. By this time he was so excited 
he almost fell off the cart rather than sprang. Then began 
the finest ‘*course” it has ever been my lot to witness. It 
is hard to describe how the cheetah covered the distance between 
the cart and the buck: he just seemed to have “ got there” in 
some marvellous manner. Having come up with the herd, it 
took him but a glance to single out a fine buck (the cheetah 
invariably goes for the male) and stick to him, working him out 
from the rest of the herd. The buck was now doing all he 
knew, but, though the pace was tremendous, the cheetah 


seemed to have scarcely let himself go yet. ‘twice the buck 
ee - > J 

“jinked” ina vain 

endeavout to 


shake off his 
deadly  pursuer, 
but, try how he 
might, the cheetah 
was ‘*there’ 
everytime. They 
were now coming 
directly towards 
me, when suddenly 
it was all over. 
Phe cheetah had 
made his famous 
spring, and the 
buck was held in 
that terrible em- 
brace from which 
there was no 
release. Just one 
struggle, and the 
cheetah was at its 
throat, holding it 
as in a- vice 
of iron. 

The chief 
points which 
struck one were 
that in the 
‘*spring’’ the 
action of the 
cheetah’s fore 
paws were not 
so much *“ down- O. Molony. 
wards,” but pat 
took more of the “hue” as the cheetah landed on the buck’s 
hind-quarters and then in a second was on its throat. The 
second point noticed was that while holding the buck by the 
throat, the cheetah was very careful to keep one fore-paw on the 
buck’s horns, for although he had the buck down, he well knew 
that one of those horns would have ripped him up like a knife. 
\s soon as the buck was down the shikaris ran up and cut its 
throat. A hind-quarter was then skinned, and the « heetah, having 
been once more hooded, was enticed from the buck’s throat to the 
lank, where he was allowed to feed for a while. This portion ot 
the buck was then cut off and the cheetah taken back to his cart ; 
the hood was removed for a moment, and when he recognised his 
cart he jumped into it at once, well knowing that his master was 
employed in cutting out ali the dainty morsels of the buck’s 
interior economy as a prize for his well-deserving pupil. 


5 ’ ve j Y y 
THE GLAMOUR OF § TRANGERS 
‘ 

S a youngster one was always cautioned to beware of 
strangers and to repel their advances with coldness 
and disdain. Their motive, it was assured us by 
those who knew better, could never be a good one ; 
and I perfectly remember the time when 1 believed 

that if a stranger spoke to me it was because he had designs 
upon my pocket-money or, when | was a little older, that he 
sought to make me an accomplice in crime or convert me to 
some dreadful new religion. No stranger addressed one without 
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a sinister object: that at least was certain; and | shudder now 
to think of the rudeness | must have shown to more than one 
meek individual whose only desire was to pass the time of day 
or to enquire the shortest way to museum or post-olhce. Wath 
what superior wisdom, sitting in my corner of train o1 mmnibus, 
1 used to smile as I watched a couple of strangers enter gradually 
into conversation ; and, secure in my knowledge that all strangers 
were villains, I] used to wonder which would first succeed in 
“doing” the other, and why on earth the other passengers did 
not interfere and call the police. 

Life in those days must have been full of bogies. They 
lurked in the dark corners of all roads and came out in swarms 
especially after dusk. Chief among them at that period was 
certainly the Stranger, the Unknown One; whereas, now, hi 
whole aspect has marvellously changed, and he delights rather 
than dismays; he moves in sunshine rather than in shadow; 
and, instead of following me stealthily, it is | who am obliged to 
run after him, for he disappears only too easily, and requires n 
little coaxing before he will consent to speak at all. For it must 
be admitted, even by those who have not quite got over then 
fear, that the Stranger is somewhat of a seductive creature—a 
“ foreigner,” as the dictionary calls him, ‘*one of another place ; 
one unknown, or not familiar.” To me he is trankly fascinating. 
Ihe very word charms; suggesting a world untried, a whol 
zone of new possibilities. There floats in its atmosphere some 
thing that entices and allures. It vibrates with sugyestion, and 
the tiny threads of new hopes are at once most delicately 

insinu ited into the 
” ° wool of one’s daily 
lie. Beneath even 
the shabbiest hats 
the heads ot 
strangers may 
often wear a halo, 
for they carry 
about with them 
something that 
may be utterly 
diflerent to all one 
has ever known 
while, more often 
than not, their 
faces proclaim 
that they possess 
the very elements 
of delight in which 
one’s own life and 
circumstances are 
lacking. 

The charm, of 
course, lies in the 
unknown possibih 
ties locked up in 

he mysteriou 
figure: a Slranget 
may say, do, or 
look exactly what 
vou wish and have 
ilways houcead for, 
whereas the people 
Copyright you know do not 


and never will! 


There comes a time when the soul seeks novelty. You are 
not faithless to old friends, but you welcome a change and 
desire it. 
absorbing ; so, putting on hat and coat, you go forth to seek 
the Stranger, who, fortunately, is always within reach, \nd 
then it becomes at once evident that the art of 


Kepetition has dulled the edge of what was once 


strangers is not too easily acquired, and the paradox is soon 
apparent that the more you learn about your stranger, the le 
interesting he grows. \ stranger, ceasing to be such, becomes 
there lies the danger—-a bore. 

And one of the charms, you soon discover, of speaking to 


strangers is that they accept your statement as true and final. 


hey do not press you for explanations, for itemised account 
Your words are suddenly important. You begin, perhaps, with 
a friendly little difference about the temperature, and then pa 


on to the diffi ulty of knowing ** what to wear” in “this sort of 
weather.” A topic is next suggested by a line on a poster or an 
incident on the journey, and you say things a propo that are 
listened to with apparent interest and respect. The strange 
credits you, as you credit bim, with a knowlege and discernment 
that probably far exceeds your combined possessions, . . . 
\nd, then, soon after, the conversation terminates with a simplk 
statement of fact—“this is my station and | must leave you 
here ’’—and you go out of each other’s lives, and there is no 
harm done. 

The glamour of strangers is over everything; it is 
impossible to escape their influence. Your attitude invites 
them, and you can never tell when the invitation will be 
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| | yut, and the Stranger i 
‘ i of the opposit 
| i ‘ i¢ from the North or trom the 
~ I t ! Y out of the least rv, 
per n t e thro w the | il tal 
| ! é t it, he poke his no Ver 
rim I ind move ftly your directio 
N ‘ l | ! » one in rob you of your delight 
you ’ e Eternal Distan mysteriou 
| ae ! é t you lf, and car for none other. 
\ rsa ire the jo. ta pation 
\nd the yoy f anticipation, some say, far exceed those ot 
rea | \ t n . lamplit railway carria 
| i iu ) | lit \ meet there Stranget 
) , ta fe far larger than your own. You merely 
ex i ea word or two with them, it iS quite vious that 
they }OY I es, and win trom th lacts of litle sweeter 
xperiences than ever fall to your lot. That tall, dark man who 
i i il ju ul ithe tog t iredly no 
pour \ is you are, to a m ()thice lrue, he carries a 
ck b la i ne too; but, instead of briels and con 
| ae t ) ram t, m ich, mm alte 
urrivi t ( matio the \ nergy iorious and radiant 
invy black clothing he now wears cannot conceal from your 
eye the unberless indications that proclaim him a participant 
n Is ceremonial lle n his way to the Temple 
where nse n the hehtot innumerable ta rs, and where 
music rolls betwe dim at es. . . . It is manifestly absurd 
to think that su eye nd such features have any portion in a 
n er “om lhose ar tine estures, that is t e bearing, of 
ipriest, a Il lt nothing | ! 
\nd tha el Hi t to n Ww hose lingers in 
thi Dla ( ( mn in tiy upon the roll Of paper 


LbTHOUGH 


| il it 
best thre 
kin ot 
ine it 
is not known in this 


tion ol bein men 
tioned by Shal peare 
J carne il ell Lie 
wou letter writer, 


iped with much 
know ciere ibout the 
wine ot leu pe, a dl 


he athrmed that canary 


verilne tive merry 
induction “that «l 
vine make good 
blood, ood blood 
causeth ad humour " 
vl huroul CAUSE 
dsth his, good 
tho hts brin forth 
ood works, and good 
ork carry a man to 
lleaven, good 
wine carrieth t man 
to Hleaven. hese EIGHTEENTH 
Wo! were writt Wn 
1634, and Howell adds, Portugal affords no wine worthy 


the transplanting. Pwenty years alter this (1654) Oliver 
Cromwell obtamed from John LV., King of Portugal, certain 
priviley relating to the sale of knylish woollen manu- 
facture in that country, which eventually resulted in the 


importation of port wine here. In 165g Thomas Maynard was 


pointed the first english Consul at Oporto. Among the State 
Papers is a communication from Maynard to the Navy Com 


missionel (lebruary roth, 1662) referring to his bills for 


beverage win upplied to the Navy, and asking for an order “ to 
dispose of the remaining wines, which are spoiling.” These were 
the natural wines olf the country, called vinho verde, also known 
as eager wine, a name too closely allied to the word vinevar 
to allow us to consider this as a satisfactory beverage. We may 
be sure that Samuel Johnson would not have appreciated port 
before it was prepared for the English market with the addition of 
brandy. His standard of wine appt ars to have depended upon how 

on it would make a man drunk. Ona memorable occasion in 1779 
he argued upon the qualities of different liquors, and spoke with 
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in her lap—no modern instrument, be it typewriter or piano, 
could ever teach such erace and charm of movement. And 
those soft coils of hair certainly belong not to the insipid 
world in which you play your own dull part! You see, 
instead, the figures that Bécklin knew, moving in white 
robes among whispering poplars; you catch an echo of 
the open-air chanting as they approach the altar. Her eyes 
are difficult to see, and the lines of mouth and, chin are lost 
in that furry thing about the throat, but it is plain her 
sphere is nearer to the Immortals than yours; and when you 
open the door for her, and hear that silvery “ taank you,” you 
know for certain that she, too, is on her way to the very things 
in life, or out of it, that you seek for yourself, yet never 
find. , 

Yet, it is vain to follow these Strangers too closely ; it would 
be a violation of the rules. You trace them a short distance, 
perhaps, through dream-streets, but they turn suddenly and are 
ye, and you look up, amazed to realise that you have been 
following a shadow—and find the bus horses thundering down 


upon you, or the cabman shouting in your ear. They slip into 


the doorway of some dingy building, black with centuries, and 

ive you with the e npty fact that you hive again known, and 
lost, an inhabitant from this fascinating but unknown country. 
lor the doorway ts, of course, a mere blind, and they ne them 
thence by unknown courses to the enchanted regions that lie ever 
just beyond the horizon of the things that make up your own 
insivnificant life. 

After all—to come back to earth for the full st p—il seem 
that the Su inger ( ind herein lies the secret of his curious power! 
is merely a point of departure, a spot, as it were, whence you 
may leap towards the Intinities. He 1s, in fact, a spring-board 
for the imagination, and, as such, he is wholly delightful—and 
ALGERNON BLAcCKWoob. 


utterly misleading. 


great contempt ol 
claret as so weak that 
“a man would be 
drowned ip it before 
it made him drunk.’ 
At this time he had 
left off drinking wine, 
and said he would no 
more think of doing so 
than a horse would. 
lle was, however, 
induced to drink a 
glass of claret so that 
he might judge it, not 
from recollection, but 
from immediate sensa- 
tion. He shook his 
head and made_ his 
olt-quoted statement, 
‘“‘ Poor stuff! No, sir, 
claret is the liquor for 
boys, port for men, 
but he who aspires to 
be a hero must drink 
brandy.” Burke 
exclaimed on hearing 
this: * Then let me 
have claret; I love to 
be a boy, to have 
the careless gaiety of 


CENTURY BOTTLES. boyish days.” rhe 


Doctor would not 
agree, and retorted, “I should drink claret too if it would vive 
me that, but it does not; it neither makes boys men nor men 
boys.” Johnson's tastes for meats and drinks were not refined, 
and one can only marvel when Mrs. Piozzi tells us that at one 
time his favourite drink was port in large quantities, sweetened 
with lumps of sugar or capillaire. This induces us to infet 
that port was not so sweet as it afterwards became. ‘There 
is reason to believe that the marriage of -Charles II. with 
Catherine of Braganza was one cause of special attention being 
drawn to the wines of Portugal. In 1669 the duties on these 
were the same as on those of France. 

An early reference to port as a regular drink comes from 
Devonshire, where it may be supposed to have been landed by 
the Portuguese ships which put in on that coast on their way to 
Newfoundland for fish. In 1686 a gentleman in Devonshire, 
writing to a friend in Londo, says: “If you come down here 
and see me I will give you some of that thick stuff called port 
wine. I cannot come to London to drink bowls of claret; I wis! 
I could.” Richard Ames, the author of “* The Search for Claret’ 
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(1691), was very indignant at finding that wine driven out of the 
London taverns by port: 


Of Red and White Port in their vau ts was no lack, 

But by Bacchus they had not a drop of Pontack 
Two years afterwards he returned to his abuse of the hated wine 
in “A Farewell to Wine”: 


Some claret, boy !—Indeed, sir, we have none, 
Claret, sir. Lord there’s not a drop in town ; 
But we’ve the best Red Port. 
What’s that you call 
Red Port? 
A wine, sir, come from Portugal, 
Pll fetch a pint, 
In April, 1711, according to the Spectator (No. 43), a club at 
Oxford took the opposite view, and was much ollended at the 
Act for importing French wines. “ A bottle or two of good solid 
edifying port at honest George’s made a night cheerful and threw 
off reserve. But this plaguy French claret wil! not only cost us 
more money, but do us less good.” Matthew Prior soon after- 
wards abused the wine in the first canto of his poem “ Alma”: 


By nerves about our palate plac’d, 

She likewise judges of the taste 

Else (dismal thought !) our warlike men 

Might drink thick port for fine champagne, 
Pope and Bolingbroke wrote to Swift in Ireland congratulating 
him on being in a couatry where French wines remained cheap 
and had not been undermined by port. 

Mr. Charles Sellers (** Oporto, Old and New,”’ 1899) gives 
an account of the early wine merchants of Oporto and mentions 
some houses whose founders settled at that place in the second 
halt of the seventeenth century. Christiano Kopke established 
himself at Oporto as early as 1638; Job Bearsley, the founder of 
the firm of Taylor, Fladgate and Yeatman, arrived in the North 
of Portugal in 1692, and settled at Vianna and at Oporto. 
Phayre and Bradleys, founders of the firm of Croft and Co., date 
back to 1697. These dates agree generally with the returns of 
imports of port wine into England, but the accounts of the 
imports in the seventeenth century given by different authors 
are rather conflicting. Sellers gives a statement of shipments of 
port wine from Oporto which commences in 1678 with four 
hundred and eight pipes in that year. The figures of the suc- 
ceeding years vary a good deal, sometimes exceeding one 
thousand pipes. In 1692 the figures reached two thousand 
four hundred and sixty-five, and contirued at about ten 
thousand for some years. tlenderson’s figures of the imports 
of Portugal wines commences with 1697; but there is little 
correspondence between the relative numbers of Sellers and 
Henderson, and some of these early statistics appear to be far 
from trustworthy. 

The imports of port wine were naturally much increased 
after the signing of the Methuen treaty in 1703, but it was not 
until many years alter this that the wine was brought to 
perfection. Mr. Albert Hartshorne says the results of this 
treaty were so signal “that from 1707 to 177g the proportions 
ot French and Portuguese wines into [england were 5 per cent. 
of the former and g5 per cent. of the latter. In 1784 the 
proportions were for Portugal 8o per cent. and 20 per cent. for 
all other wines, and they continued much the same until the 
end of the eighteenth century ” He adds that the greatest con- 
sumption of port in England was during the quinquennial period 
1825-29. Although Mr. Hartshorne’s generalisations are fairly 
accurate, it is pretty certain that he gives too high a percentage 
for Portuguese wines in the earlier period. 

It is difficult, even for experienced wine merchants, to trace 
the different stages of improvement in port wine, as few of the 
books of the old importing houses have been preserved. We 
know that for many years port almost drove claret out of 
England, although at the same time the latter wine held its own 
in Scotland and Ireland, as neither country was affected by the 
Methuen treaty until after the .respective Unions of 1707 
and 1810. 

For some years after the Union with Scotland the Govern- 
ment allowed claret to be imported into that country under lower 
duties than in England, but at length the higher duties were 
stringently enforced. It was in allusion to this that John ilome, 
the author of “ Douglas,” wrote his famous epigram : 

Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good, 

** Let him drink port,” the English statesman cric A 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died, 
Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), although a good Scotsman, 
was of a different opinion, and he drank many a bottle of port 
with his friend and colleague, William Pitt. David Hume also 
vas a lover of port, and in his will expressed his disagreement 
from his relative, John Home, on this point, as well as on the 
spelling of their common name. He left Home “10 dozen 
ot old claret and one bottle of the liquor called port, provided 
that he attests under his hand signed John Hume that he 
finished the bottle at two sittings, by which he wiil terminate 
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the only difference that ever arose between us.”’ As we have 
already seen, the poets were very uncomplimentary in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and in 1759 the author of the 
play entitled “High Life below Stairs’’ made one of his 
characters say “ He has had a smack of every sort of wine from 
humble port to imperial tokay.”” We may infer from these 
slighting terms that the wine had not yet reached the perfection 
it attained about the end of the century. The founder of the 
vreat house of Sandeman expressed to the Duke of \ellington, 
when dining with him at his encampment within the lines of 
Torres Vedras, his opinion that the vintage ol 1797 Was the 
finest port wine ever known, and his opinion, given in 1811, is 
corroborated by the fact that the great vintages of 1820, 1834, 
1847 and 1851 have not been rated higher than that of 1797. 
We have here, therefore, a fair indication of the date when port 
attained its right to be rated as the King of \Wines, a rank which, 
in spite of all attempts at denial, it must ever retain so long as 
the vineyards of the Douro exist and the growers take pride in 
the wine they produce. 

lhe improvement in the wine about the end of the eighteenth 
century may be guessed partly by the increase of price. The 
Renishaw wine bills quoted by Mr. Albert Hartshorne contain 
notes of purchases of old red port and red port varying in price 
from fifty-nine pounds per pipe in 1795 to one hundred and five 
pounds in 1807. Will Waterproof, in his Address, has made 
the head-waiter of the Cock a public character, and at the 
same time made the author’s own love of a good glass of porta 
household word. Mr. Comyns Carr, in his entertaining remin 
iscences entitled **Some Larly Victorians,” relates an amusing 
anecdote of Lord Tennyson and his liking for port, which, as a 
rule, he preferred to drink through dinner instead of treating it 
as a dessert wine. Sir Henry Irving visited Tennyson in the 
Isle of Wight when “The Cup” was in preparation for the 
stage, and after dinner the poet asked the actor if he would like 
a glass of port, to which Irving replied, * Yes, | like a glass of 
port.” Tennyson took him at his word, poured out a glass and 
all unconsciously finished the remainder of the bottle himself, 
On a later visit to Farringlord (1893), when “ Becket” was to be 
acted, Tennyson was suffering from gout and was under a strict 


regimen. The same litthe ceremony was observed, but the 
positions were reversed. ‘Tennyson was only permitted a single 
glass, so Irving finished the bottle. The actor had to start early 


in the morning of the next day, so he took leave of his host over 
night. When he awoke the next morning he saw Tennyson at 
the foot of his bed. “ How are you this morning, Irving ?”’ the 
poet enquired, anxiously. ‘ Very well indeed,” was his guest's 
reply. And then came the response, with just a tinge of doubt, 
* You drank a lot of port last night.” 

In the early history of port some drinkers have shown little 
consideration for the purity of the wine. Sherry and port were 
often mixed, and claret sometimes had a dash of port added to it. 
Port is now generally of a lighter shade than formerly, and the 
old name of * Black Strap” would not be appropriate to the wines 
of the present day. Mrs. Grote was ordered to drink port for het 
health, and she always spoke of it as “ Black Strap.” 

Shaw (“ Wine, the Vine and the Cellar,” 1863) tells a good 
story of Lord Palmerston, who informed a deputation that his 
grandfather, Lord Pembroke, when he placed wine before his 
guests, said, There, gentlemen, is my champagne, my claret, ete. 
iam no great judge, and I| give you this on the authority of my 
wine merchant, but I can answer for my port, for I made it 
myself.” This is corroborated by Dr. John Wright, who 
published an “Essay on Port Wine” in 1795, in which he 
referred to Lord Vembroke’s manufacture, but adds that, 
although he could give colour, transparency and taste, he could 
not confer flavour upon his wine. 

The highly satisfactory drink obtained by mixing hot water 
with port wine was a discovery of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and is known to take its name from Colonel Francis 
Negus, whose signature appended to a recipe in 1719 Is 
fac-similed in Mr. Sellers’s * Oporto, Old and New” (1899). In 
punning allusion to this name, Mr. Charles Tovey adopts two 
lines from * Paradise Lost” as a motto for his book, “ Wine 
and Wine Countries ”’ 

nor could his eye not ken 
rh’ empire of Negus to his utmost ford, 
In conclusion, a word may be said of port bottles and glasses. 
It was an old custom for men of fortune to buy their wine in 
pipes and transfer it to their own bottles, decorated with 
their arms or crests. Magnums were also populiu among the 
“two-bottle men” of old time Messrs. Berry of St. James's 
Street have some dated bottles, but these are not of port. One 
for hock 1s dated 1645. Although p rt and sherry gviasses were 


distinguished in shape when these were the staple wines (and 
claret was almost driven out of the country), they were not 
provided at an earlier date. Mr. Albert Hartshorne particu- 
larly remarks that there is no mention of spe lal glasses 
for Portuguese wine in the interesting account ot drinking 
glasses imported from Venice by john Greene between 
1667 and 1672. H. B. Wueartrey. 
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IIE visitor on reaching Rousham will pronounce it a o that Horace Walpole declared that “ Kent’s style predominated 

lacobean house. rh with, or entrance front, ha authoritatively during his lite.” He was toc easily successful and 

the central | h and projecting embayed wings which too catholic in his creative endeavours for after ages to have held 

prevailed during the early part ot the Stewart régime. him vreat in any one branch of his numerous activities. \We may, 

It is built of rubble, with ashlar for coigns, string with Horace Walpole, his admirer, scoff at his figure-painting on 

courses and mullior Of the latter many e been removed, ceilings and walls. We may adopt the well-worn phrase of 
but the original character of the window straucture—though not his *“*heavy hand” and be sometimes jarred by the rather } 
of the casement and glazing “an be seen on the Ui na fl or. jumbling fashion in which he asso lated decorative mous ot 
rhe windows were cased with massive moulded and recessed different schools. We may prefer the formal style of gardening | 
ashlar framing, and were of pair-light construction, the dividing to the extremely artificial landscaping which he substituted for y 
mullion being it. It is this mullion only whi vas removed it. We may criticise him freely and often adversely. But we 

when the principal rooms were sashed, and the original arrange must, if we wish to understand and appreciate a period which 

ment and glazing could, therefore, be easily replaced. But produced much very fine and distinctly English work, put Kent 

though the house was erected under Charles |. in full [early in the foreground of our survey of his age. To omit him is 

Renaissance manner, and though much of it and of its auxiliary ilmost to play “ Hamlet” with the Prince of Denmark left out. 

buildings, such as the Dovecote, remain standing and retain It is this fact which gives interest to Rousham. Archi- , 

the character then given to them, yet we soon develop a greatet tecturally and decoratively it is among his subsidiary under- 

interest in features that date a century later. We notice that takings. There is nothing here which can compare in scale or 

in George Il.’s day a hand was at work and wrought in richness with Houghton or Holkham, with Kensington Palace 

o characteristic a way that what it did impresses us more than or the Horse Guards. But it shows us Kent's more modest 

the earlier architecture, which here is of rather a commonplace architectural and decorative work, and affords us. what we no 
kind. That speaks to us in generalities; it ts not litted out of the longer get anywhere else, a surviving example of Kent's garden- 
mass of the output of its time by any original points, good, bad, making. When he visited Rousham some years after Kent's 
or indifferent. But the Georgian work has the particular touch death, Horace Walpole wrote: ‘ He has nowhere shown so 
which reveals the individual. That individual was William Kent, much taste. The house is old and was bad; he has improved 
quite the most potent influence in England in everything that con- it, stuck as close as he could to Gothic, has made a delightful 

cerned the country home and its enviroument from 1720 to 1750; library and the whole is comfortable. The garden is Daphne in 
\ 
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THE CONNECTING CORRIDOR BETWEEN THE OLD HOUSE AND KENT'S BUILDING. 
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THE FALLEN GLADIATOR ON THE TERRACE ABOVE THE SEVEN-ARCHED “* PORTICO.” “Cc...” 


litthe ; the etest little groves, streams, glades, porticoes, from \Vood we merely gather that it was part of Robert d’Oilly’s 

dl er imaginable; all the scenes perfectly classic.’ vreat fief in Norman times, and that Sir Robert Dormer bought 
\ century lf have passed since this description was it of “- Hawdric or Hawtrey.” The Oxford Architectural 
penned, and, alloy for subsidiary changes wrought by time Society, who were there in 1870, do not add to this information 
and man, the word ill ay . It is, therefore, Rousham as beyond setting down 1635 as the year of the Dormer purchase. 
Kent left it rather than as he found it that will be described. As to the Dormers themselves there is abundant information. 
it dl, litth known of it before that time. From Skelton and They appear early in the annals of Buckinghamshire and 


is’ f 
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Copyright THE 
Oxfordshire, and were much to the fore in the sixteenth 
eventeenth centuries. The semor branch were seated at \Ving 
near Leighton Buzzard. lhere we find the tomb of 
William Dormer and of his son Sir Robert, 


by Elizabeth when she was 

Montagu at Cowdray in 1591. 
Lord Montagu’s children were 
wile and husband to Sir Robert 
Dormer and his ter Mary, but 
it is Kobert’s sister Joanna who 
j best known to us. lavourite 
Maid of Llonour to Queen Mary 
l udor, e loved and wedded 
the Count of Feria, who came 
over in the train of Philip of 
Spain. Fle afterwards was much 


employed by his King, and re 


ceived a WDukedom, so that 
“Dame Joanna Dormer, 
Duquessa de Feria,” was the 
title athxed to the portrait at 
Cowdray which represented het 
i she was at fhve-and-twe nly, 
and “ verie pret We may 
see ber now, arrayed in magni- 
hicent clothe and jewels, In the 
Ktousham hall Her brother 
Sir Kobert, alterwards Lord 
Dormer, not he who built 
Kousham. That was the work 
ola cousin of a younger genera- 
tion. This Sir Robert was a 
reat-grandson of Sir Michael 
Dormer of Ascott im Oxtord- 

ire, a house that was re-built 
alter the Restoration and shares 
with Hampstead Marshall the 


late of early destruction by fire, 
but of the | 
gateposts and ruined terraces. It 
was from Ascott that the portrait 


urvival of its splendid 


of the Duchess of Feria came. 
lt is not tar trom the borders ol 
Buckinghamshire, and Sis 


Michael's des endants prelerred 
the county of their origin. They 
owned Chearsley in Long Cren- 
parish, and it is in 
Crendon Church 


aon Lony 


and never at 
they continued to 
But Robert's 
John, took a fan y to 
the neighbouring estate of Dor- 


Rousham that 
be buried. Sir 


lather, Sit 


ton, and hi 
uepl ts 


portrait at Rousham 
bim with his hand laid 


Copyright. 


oO grandly entertained by 


THE 


who were knighted 


NORTH FRONT. 
and 
Su 


Lord 


place 


CYMBAL-PLAYVER,. 


until 


Kktousham does not appear. 
Lieutenant-General 
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on the plan of the fine Jacobean house which he built there, and 
which survives as the present home of Sir H. Aubrey-lletcher. 
Why, under these circumstances, Sir Robert bought and built 
‘ It was probably only a subsidiary 


Dorme:z Kent to 
enlarge and improve it. 

James Dormer—a grandson 
of Sir Robert—was barn in 1674 
and, joining the Army, was a 
captain in the First Foot Guards 
at the battle of Blenheim, where 
he was wounded. He next fought 
in Spain and, with General Stan- 
hope, was captured by Vendome 
at Brihuega in 1710. He com- 
manded a brigade at the time of 
the jacobite rising of 1715, and 
he was a general and colonel of 
the first troop of horse Grenadiet 
Guards when he was made 
Governor of Hull in 1740. By 
that date Kent must have been 
far forward with his transforma- 
tion of Rousham, for the general 


James set 


died in the next year. His mili- 
tary avocations were by no 
means his only interest. He 


had literary interests, entertained 
Swift and collected the books 
and mauuscripts that furnished 
the “delightiul library” men- 
tioned by Horace Walpole. 
Moreover, h. was a member ol 
the rather exclusive Kit - Cat 
Club, whose aristocratic mem- 
bers were men of taste, if not its 
pronounced arbiters such as the 
members of the Society of Dille- 
tanti afterwards became. Such 
associations would certainly bring 
General Dormer under the in- 
fluence of Lord Burlington, and 
of his lodger and chief architec- 
tural adviser, William Kent. Of 
the career of this Yorkshireman 
(who began life as a coach- 
painter's apprentice, was sent by 
wealthy men to study in Italy, 
where he met his life-long patron 
and friend, Lord Burlington, and 
who, thus backed, soon swayed 
English taste in all its manifesta- 
tions, from portraits to. silver 
plate, from houses to chairs, from 
gardens to ladies’ gowns) readers 
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of Country Lire have read much under the headings of 
Houghton aud of Holkham, and nothing more need be said on 
that subject. But a short criticism of his style as exemplified at 
Rousham will not be out of place. 
In the porch we are confronted with a reminder of an earlier 
If Sir Robert did not acquire the Rousham estate till 
1635, it is likely that times began to grow troublous ere he set 
up h three musket which pierce their 
massive boards are surely a product of 
the Civil Wars. But once we cross the 
threshold we find little (except a staircase, 
still of Jacobean type) which has not been 
remodelled. The hall is quite in the Pal- 
ladian manner, but so simply treated that 
it does not reveal the hand of Kent. If, 
however, we pass on to the room which 
the south-east wing, we find Kent 
most typi illy and most pleasantly repre- 
The room is neither large nor 
lofty, and yet we are not oppressed by the 
‘*heavy hand.” Ihe decorative scheme 


date. 


is doors, for the holes 


Oct uples 


sented. 


Copyrirht 

is rich, bold and 
pronounced ; but 
the fact that it is 
now the smoking- 
room proves that 
it is not ovel 
whelming, that in 
character and 


colouring it creates 
a harmonious 1m- 
pression, that its 
size and uses have 
been duly con- 
The 


walls 


sidered. 


wainscoted 








a” 
FACES THI 
LILY-VOOCL 


THE LEAD PAN FAUN 


NEAR 


WHICH 
THE 


have large, slightly sunk panels above a 
low dado rail. The skirting, rail and 
panel mouldings are enriched with classic 
motifs, as are also the doors, door-frames 
and the modillioned cornice. The ceiling 
has panels enclosed by frames of wrought 
plaster- work, but these are little more than 
a border for the central scheme. 
a decorative painting on canvas by Kent. 
‘here is a central circle with figures, but 
most of the design is composed of Renais 
sance arabesques. As even Walpole had 
toown that Kent’s figures were deplorable, 
the reticence he showed here is praiseworthy, and the whole 
effect of the ceiling—the colouring being subdued by age—is 
extremely pleasing, and enters perfectly as part of the compo- 
Of that composition the mantel-piece is rightly made 
feature. ‘The lower portion is of marble. <A 
broken architrave, flanked by inverted supports an 
with Medusa’s head and swags in the 


| nis 1s 


Copyright 


sition. 
the most salient 
console 


entablature ribboned 
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THE PORTICO AT THE END OF A GLADE. 
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shelf are 
ibundant, 
Che upper 
part of the mantel piece consists of a picture in a very elaborate 


frieze. The projecting ends of the boldly-corniced 
supported on brackets. Enrichment is 


and yet not overdone, while the technique is excellent. 


everywhere 


carved wood frame. The latter is exceedingly handsome and 
well wrought, but perhaps the “heavy hand” critics may 
be allowed to say a word as to the proportions and ornament 
pediment. 


of its broken Swans support the sides of the 





GROTTO AND THE LILY-FOOL. “COUNTRY LIFE," 
frame, and the wave ornament on the plinth, which 4 
also to be found on the dado rail, should be noticed Kkousham 
stands on a tableland that rises with some steepn from 
the Cherwell and the flat meadows on its other bank. The 


of the silvery river, together with the tributary spring 
Kent 


winding 


which he was using with effect in his garden scheme, gave 


the idea that the wave ornament should be, as it were, the refrain 
of his architectural detail. Outside he placed it on 
Indoors we see it not only in the 


on the mantel-piect 


the triezes of 


] ’ 
his vases. moking-room, bu 


also in the drawing-room, where it appears 


’ 


on the chairs and, in a Gothicised form, on the ceiling It was in 
this room, and on the building which contains it, that Kent, accord 
ing to Walpole, “stuck as close as fe could to Gothic.” Batty 
Langley was the first practitioner in this misunderstood revival 
and Kent, who needed to try his hand at eve rything, took it up light 
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heartedly and placed a “ Gothic screen in Gil 


long ago removed, but of which we find the drawing in Vard 
“ Designs of \W™ Kent,” next to one of an egregious pulpit 
York Minster in the same manner \t that time and forward t 
the age of Repton and the clan of Wyatts, Jacobean work wa 
held to be Gothic and to assimilate perfectly with the incitation 


of the Perpendicular style that were in vogu \nd I\er 





ucester Cathedral, 
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into a classic design as in the 
outside elevation. Ithas 
classic pilasters, and the classic 
water-nymph in the central 
panel marks, with the wave 
pattern, the insistent reference 
io the river outside. But the 
trefoil nature of the motif below 
the cornice of the mantel-piece 
is the same as under the ceil- 
ing cornice, and the ceiling is 
Kentish Gothic full - fledged. 
In the centre is an elonyvated 
hollow hexagon curving down 
to a central pendant, and so 
assuming the character of vault- 
ing. Between it and the side 
walls half of the same arrarge- 
ment is repeated, while the ends 
are occupied by hollows or 
vaults of whole, half or quarter 
diamond shape. Both 
the general scheme and the 
ornamental details are interest 
ing as exhibiting one of Kent's 
many excursions into an un- 
studied and unsympathetic field, 
rather than praiseworthy as a 
piece of designing. As regards 





ed PO oda 3 3" sae ae ae ag: 0 ; Ke the exterior, Kent joined his 
pavilion-like additions to the 
Copyright. THE SEVEN-ARCHED PORTICO. COUNTRY LIFE.” north side of the house by low 
corridors in the usual Palladian 
thought he was showing a delicate appreciation of the Rousham fashion. But the grouping is no longer as he left it. That is 
of Sir Robert Dormer when he put ogee niches to the classically shown by a picture by Jones which hangs in the hall. Sir 
corniced win vhnich he added to the north side, and of which Robert Dormer’s house retained the older plan of a centre with 
the one to the west contains the drawing room. As to this little depth. The dominant feature on the north side was, 
apartment, let it be said at once that the great plaster-work therefore, the central tower, which is now, all but its cupola and 
frames on the walls can have nothing to do with Kent. They vane, buried behind the new building and second tower, wich 
are of that English school of French rococo practised by have been thrown forward. Much additional room has been 
Halfpenny, johnson, Mayhew and many cthet If, as ts said, gained, but the previous grouping was more agreeable. 
it was here that General Dormer housed lis library, this aftet In his ogee niches Went placed a set of those fine lead 
treatment of the walls by another hand is accounted for, and it is statues of which Sir Henry Cheere was at that time the largest 
noticeable that the pictures they enclose were never the property producer, and the ** Cymbal Player ” standing in such a position 
of General Dormer, but of his successor. The result is unfortu is here illustrated. Kut many other lead figures, together with 
aate, as Kent is certain to have produced a composition which, statues and vases in stone, he also used to give to his groves 
if by no means so agreeable as that in the smoking-room, will and glades the “perfectly classic’’ appearance which Horace 
have been complete and have had a meaning. In the mantel- Walpole so much admired. ‘That phrase exactly places Kent as 
piece we see the same introduction of a pseudo-Gothie touch a gardener. His ideas of Nature and of landscape were formed, 
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not from any observation of Nature herself, but from a study of 
the canvases of Claude and other even more artificial pro ucers 
of the careful arrangements and groupings of trees and rocks, of 
temples and sculpture, of men and animals which pleased 
virtuost of the day. Nature herself was to them uncouth. — | 
charms might be 


t} 
1¢ 


let 
ereat, but they were latent, and long training 
under a fully-qualified master of deportment was essential before 
she could hope to be agreeable to a person of taste ind sensibility 
Kent, following on upon what Pope had done at Twickenham, 
used his training as a painter to produce in his clients’ grounds 
the scenes which hitherto had only hung upon their walls. So 
allied were these two forms of picture-making that Walpole in 
cluded his “ History of the Modern Taste in Gardening” asa 
chapter of his “ Anecdotes of Painting.” The long and varied 
woody bank that dominated Cherweli’s windings to the north of 
the house at Rousham was admirably suited to Kent's purpose, 
and here he scored one of his greatest successes and produced the 
example which Walpole selected as typical. “1 do not know 
whether the disposition of the garden at Rousham, laid out 
for General Dormer and, in my opinion, the most engaging 
of all Kent’s works, was not planned on the model of Mr 











a a 
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Pope's. «: least, in the opening and retiring shades of Venus’ 
vale. ‘The whole is as elegant and antique as if the emperor 
Julian had selected the most pleasing solitude about Da yhne 
10 en} y philosophic retirement.” The praise is deserved, \ppre 
ciate the spirit in which Kent worked, the ideal that had in 
view, and you will admit that he suc led, and that the 
Ktousham grounds have a character of their own and a charm 
that is individual to them. Ihe tasteful placing of cla 
objects, architectural and ulptural; the “management” otf 
water in grotto, rill and pool; the due alternations of light and 
shade as expressed by the remark that “evergreens and woo 
were opposed tothe glare of t echampain mwuseand idaptation 
of the contours of Nature so lony as she did not pronounce them 
too coarsely. and confined herself to the “gentle swe ind 
concave scoop ”’ uch were the principle uid down, and every 
one of them is well represented at Rousham. | rtunately, 
such gardens are almost be mn It pe I 1 t rat y- Lo 
be fully enjoved and reali 1 they must be visited. before t 
house lies an extent of open lawn, and here the pi ent object 
is the great sculpture by Peter Scheemakers o! a ) tearing 
a horse. Keeping to the high ground 1 exchange 


Copyright. MUSKET HOLES IN ENTRANCE DOOR. “x. the “glare of the champain” ior the shade of the grove, but 
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WILLIAM KENT’S 


‘nt’s lay-out. Here is 
It is backed by a 


Te lown to ne pen tlia of We 
which sp the limpid water. 
flanked sculptured 
dow their pedestals across the 
lily From. the the 
which at one point expands into a brimming 
the temple known 


and swans, while, near by, Pan 


iun look from grassy 


grotto water 1S 


pool, 


Beyond that, again, is 


WORK 
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thence is the descent to the river 

Id bridvge—genuine Gothic this 
Such isa rapid review of what 

of its sequestered 


‘ Echo House,” and 
the view ol the 


obtained. 


as the 
level whence 
over the Cherwell is 
may be called the main highway of the lay-out ; 
dless to speak. 

long to enjoy the * Daphne in 
Ilis mother had beena 
the Ceremonies to 


nooks and lesser glades it is nee 
General Dormer did not 

little’ that had been created for him. 

daughter of Sir Charles Cottrell, Master of 
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AT ROUSHAM. 


Charles II. [his office became almost 


hereditary in the family. It passed to his son, Su Charles 
Ludovick, and then to his grandson, Sir Clement. ‘They seem t 
have been General Dormer’s favourite, if not nearest, relations, 
and when he died in 1741 he left the Chearsley and Rousham 
[hese cousins must have had literary 
a scholar and an antiquary 


Charles I. and to 


properties to Sir Clement. 
tastes in common, for Sir Clement was ‘ 


L¢ 











ees 
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and well skill’d in matters of proceeding and ceremony,” 
as Hearn describes him in 1634. He was also a collector of 
engraved portraits, and some vears after he was buried at 
Rousham in 1758 Walpole made purchases at “the very valuable 
sale of Sir Clement Cottrell’s prints, the impressions most 
beautiful.” But the manuscript collections of the interesting 
men whose careers and official positions gave value to thei 
letters and papers are still the property of their descendant, the 
present owner of Rousham. So also are the family pictures, 
which, added to those of the Dormers, give so strong a note of 
continuity of inheritance to the kousham rooms. The dining 
room, which is part of the new building to the north, is a gallery 
of Cottrells. ' 
office continued in the family till 1796—look down upon you, 


live successive Masters of the Ceremonies—the 


and among the ladies they married is a member of the family of 
Walpole’s great friend, Chalo ; 
ner Chute of The Vine. Here, 
too, 1S Keynolds’s portrait of the 
wife of Sir Clement’s son, Sir 
Charles. She was a Casa 
Adelmare, descended from Sit 
Julius, Elizabeth’s Minister, on 
whose behalf the Oueen sat for 
the portrait of heft which 1s 
within one of the elaborate 
plaster frames in the drawing- 
room. His wife, robed in red, 
over which is thrown a com- 
plete covering of the most mag- 
nificent lace, may be seen in the 
illustration of the staircase. To 
an infinite variety of histori 
interests are added _ pleasant 
features of to-day, such as the 
formal rose garden, with raised 
box-edged beds, in the old 
walled enclosure which contains 
theancient Dovecote. Rousham 
is no place to rush through at 
modern speed. Its manifold 
treasures, its abundant charms, 
should be enjoyed and digested 
with old-fashioned leisure undet 
the informed guidance of its 
hospitable owner, ze 
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A BLACK =: 
y 7 , T y 'UER 
SNAKE RESCUER 
T is a common notion among 
American cowboys that a 
snake will not wriggle over 
a rope-lariat, and every night, 
especially in the ‘* Pan- 


handle” of Texas, the great 
cattle-raising range, the cowboys 
stretch a circle around their camps, 
and then every man in camp turns 
in, content with the idea that wihat- 
ever other dangers may confront him 
in the still hours of the night, he 
will not be called upon to face the 
deadly rattler. Old-timers told me, 
when I was a ‘‘tenderfoot” and 
comparatively new upon the range, 
that they never heard of a rattlesnake 
climbing over such a_ barricade. 
They explained that the hair tickled 
the bellies of snakes and made them 
turn aside, Sut it remained for me 
to have a hair-raising experience that 
tended to prove that they were wrong 
and that rattlers and black snakes 
will wriggle across a rope. One day, 
PART 


following a round of stories about Copyright 


the hair-lariat, I saw one of the men 

stoop down to pick up a snake. While he was bending I caught a glimpse 
of the reptile and saw that it was a young rattler, IL grabbed the man by the 
collar and pulled him backward out of danger. He remonstrated, but soon 
calmed down when he saw that he had narrowly escaped being bitten by « 
deadly reptile. 

** How about this?” Lasked, ‘* L thought that you fellows said that 
snake will not cross a rope-lariat ?” 

** It must have been inside before we put the circle of lariats around the 
camp,” was the explanation given. 

Che next night—it was in July, 1905—we went into camp, settled down 
for the evening meal, and then turned into our blankets, with the starry sky 
above for a covering. Previous to turning in we spread the circle of lariats 
Just as the dawn was visible I awoke with a start, feeling a weight upon my 
chest, I partially opened my eyes and saw what seeme i, at the first glance, 
acoil of rope, For a second or two I thought that some of the boys had 


placed a rope upon me for a joke, to scare me when I avoke Suddenly I 
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became aware that it was a real live rattler, for it started to move I lay 
there, not d iring to utter a sound or make a move, for I knew if I did tt 
reptile would attack me. Cold perspiration broke out upon my forehead as 


the boys would awake and reli 


I lay there inwardly praying that one o 


me from my perilous position, but all I could hear was a medley of healthy 


snores, Would any of them ever wak ip and save me? Phrough 


partially-closed lids I saw the snake turn its head toward my face. Its 
hideous face was rizht in front of me, its eyes seeming to glare into my very 
soul I did not dare to shudder or blink my eyes, even when it looked as if 
the arrow-shaped head was about to thrust itself under the lids and prise my 
eyes open to their wicest extent, 

Suddenly the snake drew itself into a fighting position, and my first 


thought was that one of the boys had awoken and had been observed by the 


rattler | waited for the crack of a revolver, expecting to see the hideous 
head severed from the body by a well-direeted shot. But none came, I did 
not turn over, as was my first impulse, to see what had attracted the snake's 
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OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


attention, for it would have meant sure death, What was it? It was hard 


to resist the temptation to as riain the Cause W itching, with every muscie 


, 
tense, Suppres-ing a desire to shout, I saw the rattler’s head dart in and out 





towards my left side. nen the head turned a complete talf-circl nd the 
rattler glared beyond my head, At this junctur I felt somethir 
brush against me \ cold bo y wil ed over my hair na then l coul 
feel a clammy movement through my scalp I shivered llorrors ! were 
there two rattle proximity to m I could feel my hair rising on 
end. Would the new source of danger resent my hair tickling its belly 
ind attack me? Then through my hall-ciosed eye I w a lony, sinu 
black body, nd immediately knew that the s yn sna was one of 
the black variety. That was some consolation, but the other dar ' 
still remained, The i:atier coiled for the attack, and I ¢ ld feel 
the black snake also prepare for th trugele, ri rattler struck, 

med to miss, and its sadly fangs just escaped my |! I moved 
at this juncture, out th sna were $0 engrossed in hent \ 
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I] GAARDI IN MIDWINTER. 

wen ty of th garden in winter surpasses all 
t to us tron irden sources at that season. 

Some tin » | had the pleasure of describing the 
fi t 3 of heatl of Britain and Western 
deserve ultivation, and now I have 

iM I the winter eflect that I write of that 
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rattler and glided away, while the two parts of the rattler quivered with the 
muscular energy that a dying body has. The tension broken, I gave one 
shriek and fell prone upon the ground unconscious. 

Afterwards I learned that the shriek awoke the camp. When they saw 
the two parts of the rattler, they thought that I had cut the rattler in two, 
but a glance at the jagged edges of the two parts revealed another story. 
When I awoke, my hair, which, up to that time, had been coal black, was 
streaked with grey. When I told the story of the fight of the reptiles, the 
cowboys scoffed at me and suggested that | had been dreaming. This was 
kept up until one of the boys found the dead body of the black snake within 
the confines of the camp. Ihe rattler had not missed, as | thought, in its 
first stroke, but had killed its opponent. Had the struggle lasted much 
longer, it is probable that the rattler would have won and I might 
not have been able to describe the fight between the two animals. Many 
times I start out of sound sleep, for in my dreams the two reptiles have their 


fight over again on my prostrate torso, P. ALWYN PLATZ. 


GARDEN. 


plan; because at this season the warm colour of the foliage and 
flowers is so nice amid the general desolation of gardens. Heaths 
may even give us good flowers in {anuary—at least, they do 
with me, the three kinds previously mentioned. When everything 
else is desolate the heath garden looks as_ well as ever. 
hese moor-born plants take no notice of storm or rain; 
they rather seem to enjoy them. In this dull season the flowers 





MEATH GARDE 


Photogra 
ilone In midwinter, at or about Christmas, three eood kinds 
ire ming into bloom, and their general effect is charm 
ing—l mean the hybrid heaths, the Portuguese heath and 
the little forest heath, with all its buds ready to open, 
Very tril ey ol ite ha been the effect of the past flowers, 
uch a the Cornish heath (Erica vagans) and the Dorset 
heat Ik. ciliar 

It ometimes desirable to cut down heaths. lhe late 
james McNabb was, perh ips, the first, in the restricted area of 
the Edinbur Botanic Gardens, to show a great interest in 
heath t 


» and he used to cut his down very olten. Lut, seeing the 
beauty of the winter effect of the brown and past flowers, I think 
t is better not to cut down. Occasionally a scragey or weak 


roup my be better for cutting down halfway, but not as a ceneral 


NIN MIDIVINTER. 


’ j 
y 


are not quite as early as usual; the beautiful Portuguese heath 
shows its ruddy buds when it ought to be in flower, but it is as 
pretty the one way as the other. The main thing for the heati 
garden is the position; but in « ountry places there are so many 
rough banks and surfaces which gardeners are shy to deal with, 
that there should be no difficulty about finding a position. Often, 
best of all places are rough banks where hardly anything else 
will grow. But where these do not occur, there are often scattered 
conifers not good for the heaths, because the grass robs them 
of all the moisture. <A good way is to dig up the ground 
around the pines and plant heaths among them. The trees will 
look all the better for it, and the heaths will help to tle them 
together. The idea that peaty soil is wanted is quite wrong ; 


heaths often do better even in brown soil, if we avoid lime, 
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and much preparation is not wanted, or even desirable, and 
any kind of manure is_ needless. The grouping is very 


important. There should be nothing suggestive of a garden ; 
the heaths should be arranged in natural masses occasionally 
running into each other, but, generally, each kind should be 
kept to itself. No trace of what architect gardeners call a 
“lay out” should be seen; an easy grass walk all round the 
planted space is enough. 

There is one great advantage in this charming phase of 
gardening. We are not limited as to country, all parts of 
the island can be embellished in this way—the colder the better, 
perhaps. With other plants we have often to think where 
we are, because what may do in Dorset may not do in 
Yorkshire. With these precious heaths 1 is not so; even in the 
llome Counties one sees large areas of them growing n iturally. 
Where the house is among or near the heather, as it sometimes 
is, it may be thought needless to do more; but there are 
beautiful things that are not native that come in weli, and some 
native kinds are confined to one district, like the Connemara 
heath, which is hardy when cultivated over a large area of out 
islands. The Portuguese heath (Ie. lusitanica) and the little 
\lpine Valley heath (KE. ciliaris) are, of course, not native, and 
are well worthy of a place. 

Heaths should be planted as early in the winter as may be; 
the risk of carriage by rail in dry weather and drought in spring, 
and also old plants should be avoided. Those which do best 
are the young. Happily, the plants are easily propagated ; they 
are rather plentiful in nurseries, especially those of Derbyshire 
and Surrey, and are sold by the dozen or hundred at a 
moderate price. It is important to emphasise the fact that 
some of the kinds and some varieties, like the grey heathei 
(I. cinerea), have beautiful rosy bloom which is much_ prettier 
in colour than the wild one, and, indeed, finer in effect of colouw 
than any flower in the garden at that season. ‘To get the full 
eflect of this it must be planted in numbers of a dozen or more 
plants. There are other forms of wild heather even prettier than 
the normal, such as the coppery form of the wild heather, which is 
quite beautiful now, and has been so throughout the winter. In 
the same way the Connemara heath, which gives no good effect 
if arranged in a_ hole-and-corner way, should be planted in 
vroups. The plants are easy of division if pulled in pieces care 
fully in the autumn or winter. W. Koninson, 

SHRUES WITH FRAGRANT LEAVES 
SURUBS that have fragrant leaves and are hardy in most parts of the 
country are comparatively rare; but if those kinds are included which are 
hardy in Cornwall, and other places with a similar climate, a fair number 
may be enumerated, Fragrance is the only attribute of some of these shrubs, 
lor the leaves possess little beauty and the flowers are not showy. In a few 
instances, however, the combination of fragrant and evergreen foliage exists, 
shile in others the flowers are worth taking into consideration, Some of the 
tore ornamental shrubs may be grown by themselves, and others are better 
represented by groups, while some are seen at their best when planted as 


informal hedges. One of the first families to attract attention is Artemisia 


LITERA 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HERE is no history quite so interesting as that of our 
own time. Each of us is glad to know something 
more about those whose names and personalities are 
familiar. This applies more to literature than politics 
as it is only after a writer is dead that intimate 

particulars about his personality and private life bepin to be 
published. For example, everybody now knows more about the 
late Poet Laureate or Thomas Carlyle or John Ruskin than 
was public property during the life time ot those celebrities. 
Professor Hugh Walker’s new book, Vhe Literature of the 
Victorian Eva (Cambridge University Press), is a work dealing 
critically and biographically with the authors of last century. 
The writer is possessed of a style not unworthy of comparison 
with that of John Richard Green—and, indeed, in many respects, 
the book before us reminds us of the famous “ Short History.” 
Professor Walker not only writes well, but he evidently 
possesses a detached and unbiassed mind. [le has read in all 
directions, and judgment and taste are shown no | 
his writing than by the admirable selection he has made 
of the works under discussion. Lately the world has been 
inundated with anthologies, and those whose business it ha 


Css by 


been to look into them will heartily agree that every new 
editor is invariably in the habit of taking the same pieces as 
those who went before him. The result is such an extraordinary 
sameness in these miscellanies as might lead to the impression 
that even in the greatest poets there were only one or two 
numbers suitable for putting in an anthology. It is one of the 
charms ot the book before us that nearly every page atford 


evidence that the writer has exercised his own judgment, after 


what appears to have been prolonged and adequate study. 
fhe chapter on poetry begins with a brief but pregnant 


study of John Clare, who has not had justice done him in 
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Most of the shrubby kinds have fragrant leaves, and some, however, are 
weedy [wo of the best are A. tri lentata, a native of the Western United 
States, which has silvery foliage, and A. Abrotanum, the common ‘* Old 
Man” or ** Lad’s Love.” Both are shrubs to grow in our gardens, and the 
last-mentioned is, of course, well known everywhere, but the former is rarely 
seen. They are useful for groups or irformal hedges The ‘* Cotton 
Lavender,” Santolina Chamecyparissus, is a yellow-flowered, silver-leaved, 
dwar!-growing plant of value for its coloured foliage, which is strongly 
scented when rubbed, A green-leavec Santolina may be had in S. rosmarini- 
folia. Both are natives of Southern Europe, and are excellent for massing 
in poor ground, L, nobilis (the common Bay) is an evergreen shrub which 
may be grown in all except the coldest parts of the country. Phough in 
many places it is met with in the form of a good-sized bush, it attains much 
larger proportions in the mild climate of the South-West Counties; and in the 


vicinity of Port Talbot in South Wales specimens upwards of forty feet hign 
are to be found Its fragrant leaves are often used for flavouring. Phe 
Lavender makes an excellent low hedge bordering a path Its silvery leave 

are less fragrant than its flowers, but they are sufficiently charged with oil 


to give off a decided scent. Lippia citriodora, popularly called the Scented 


Verbena, is only suitable for the warmer parts of the country. In the island 
1 Rothesay, however, it develops into a large bush in the open ground, — Its 
leaves are very fragrant, the scent reminding one of lemon. In many parts 


of the country it may be grown against a warm wall, 


rue MYRTLES AND OTHER SHUKUR 
The genus Myrica provides several shrubs with aromatic leave 
Perhaps the most ornamental is M. asplenifolia, which has finely cut 


leaves but is not of frequent occurrence in gardens, as it IS very 


difficult to establish. Other kinds are M. californica, M. cerilera and 
M. Gale. The latter is known under the common name ol Sweet 
Gale. Rosmarinus officinalis, the Rosemary of gardens, is a_ favourite 


scented-leaved shrub which is suitable to vrow bv ttsell in mas-es or as 
hedges. Everyone is familiar with the Sweet Briar (Rosa rubiginosa), and as 
an isolated plant in the shrubbery, a mass in the wild garden or a hedge, it 
is equally commendable, while if variety is desired the various Penzance 

Briars may be planted, In the case of the latter plants, the perfume from the 
leaves is almost as strong as from the foliage of the type. Phe Sage (Salvia 
officinalis), although usually grown for flavouring, may be included in our list, 
for its leaves have an aromatic odour, In the warmer parts of the country 
the various Myrtles may be grown successfully, and where this is the case 
they form useful evergreens, while some have the additional advantage of 
having beautiful white flowers, Myrtus communis, the Common Myrtle, is 
too well known to describe, while the small-leaved tarentina ts a useful 
variety, In places where the Myrtles will not thrive in the open ground they 


may be grown against a south wall, and in such a position they make a 


welcome change from the usual run of wall shrubs Umbellularia californica 
is an evergreen for the Southern Counties, while it may be grown on walls i 
colder places. It belongs to the Laurel family, and with the Linderas and 
Litseas has fragrant leaves Lindera Benzoin is one of the best known ol 


the family, and is called the Spice Bush on account of its aromatic leaves 


The various Thymes have all fragrant leaves and are worthy of consideration 
for carpeting ground in bright situations, Thymus Chamedrys, T. serpyllum, 
T. vulgaris and T. citriodorus may all be included. In addition to the stirubs 
already mentioned, there are some ol! lesser importance, such as species ol 
Cistus and Ceanothus papillosus. So far as trees are concerned, several 
conifers have strongly-scented leaves; the Thuyas are examples, In the 


mild counties the various gum trees (Eucalypti) provide fragrance, especi 


iv where the Lemon-scented FE. citriodora can be grown, W. DD 


TURE 


previous books of the kind. Ile was the son of a day laboure: 
and had to begin work at seven years of age. TLis strenuous litt 
and its sad end in the county lunatic asylum of Northampton- 
shire are very well known; but in the original “ Golden 
Preasury,” which was the precurser of all these antholcegies, no 
room was found for him, though three pieces were included in 
the second series. Lhe following poem quoted by Prote | 
Walker surely deserves a place 


QO the eveniny’s for the fair, bonnie lassie O ! 
lo meet the cooler air and join an angel there, 

With the dark dishevelled hair, 
Bonnie lassie ©! 


Phe bloom is on the brere, bonnie lassie O ! 


Quk apples on the tree; and wilt thou gang to see 
Phe shed I’ve made for thee, 


Bonnie lassie O! 


lis agen the ranning brook, bonnie lassie ©! 


In a grassy nook bard by, with a little patch of sky, 
And a bush to keep us dry, 
Bonnie lassie 0 ! 
There’s the daisy all the year, bonnie lassie 
lhere’s the king-cup bright as gold, and the specdwell never cold, 
And the arum leaves unrolled, 


Bonnie lassie 0! 


© meet me at the shed, bonnie lassie O ! 
With the woodbine peeping in, and the roses like thy skin 
iushing thy praise to win, 


Bonnie lassie ©! 


I will meet thee there at e’en, bonnie lassie O 
When the bee sips in the bean, and grey willow branch " 
And the moonbeam looks between, 


Borme la =O! 
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‘ ’ rT . 1 a —— ° -_ " 
| | , vets fr ure typed lle poin mut that it has an 10 of Wordsworth: yet w 
| ( | yu Pa ul Pr doubt if Tennyson ever wrote anything more beautiful than this: 
| | dou 5 1 Lo 
Si went her unremembering way, 
| , — , 
bal Ly | i ill t ! PA Sh y P ur | in m 
t t om Va | ’ ri Da ull the partin rone, 
i . re ied O in And partir yet tol 
{ y ant Linat 
| ie?t mm nary ' ! WwW ymy sou 
n i | il you t to l . 
Va vl that wa lad ; 
i | } 
At all th ’ in t sweet, 
| ) t t r tho uid qu the 
! ri weetness in th 1 
i | refer to 
det { t ny ta ~~ N Still, still I ned tos her, 
Ik , ‘ hy ns ’ 1,0 ip wil ’ r il 
‘ Ar tal the ber vith her hand 
i i t y itil a t it . 
, And the love with her lovely eye 
Notiir ns and nothing ends, 
. ’ Rs { . nt, That is not paid with moan; 
. , ' . va For we are born in 1 other’s pai 
. . \r 1 peri hin our owt 
, , , 
As | to wintry car It would not be fair to leave this remarkable book without 
Pht ' n par iyvine that the tory of poetry is but a part of it. Lhe history 
! ' of English prose in the Victorian era is equally judicious and 
| \ ( Lin, vise. Professor Walker ts evidently a student of science a 
, ell as literature, and there are no more fascinating pages than 
I ' : . 
is . those in which he describes the work done by Charles Darwin 
‘ lan ws wander by ind -fuxiey (“his bulldog’), Herbert Spencer, Tyndall and 
\ reath nown hay other great ientific men of that epoch. When he come 
I heat ' rown river flow to history he writes with a knowledge that seems equally 
i bin ven WAY 5 | ialised, and analyses, always with fairness and insight, t 
; ; =" reputations of Froude, freeman, Green, Lecky, and other great 
\ that i ; 
istorians of last century. Yet it is always in imaginative 
I \ twee! " : , " 
: iterature that we find him at his best, and it is very unlikely that 
\ ) i , y 1 
\ , anyone who reads the book will not rejoice over the analytical 
: — . tudy ot the novelists who lollowed Scott. It is always keen, 
v i a ty) 
discriminating and entirely clear of that leaning towards 
We pa \l ds rourn und vet it lifficult to ive uperlative which character the newspaper criticisms of 
ut t transeribing a poem that the obituary to-day It is a welcom ign to see a work of this kind 
ite ‘ Pat | tin . a deat We give t from a Professor and from a University press. It show 
ist verse of it that amidst our highest teachers there is still learning without 
Our wons over t 5 water pedantry and judgment without bias 
\ | in pr n it a 
I l vin out the mor orrow ‘ 
A TRAGL ROMANCE, 
\n l me na nau 
| Will Maintain, by Marjory Bowen. (Methuen.) 
Lhe autl uh ) we Cell nn nent 4 t l full | . 
: ‘gare. IN nding this book out for review, the publishers accompanied it with a 
| 1 | | f 1 ! } ) ) ‘ 

! it and | ll that om ment im its propet note expressing the opinion that ‘* this work will be the best novel of the 
| | ( in ti Hhitple n Later Development ly rine. Phe effect produced was that of a challenge. There is even in the 
puok everal thin that ought to be in any new anthology. reviewer a touch of the old Adam, creating a desire to upset this preformed 
Llow many people vill re verTdise the following as coming trom rment. But justi demands the confession that the story is on yf 
Live autho  -*, | City of Dre idful Nig il a It nit no j most powerlul we have read for a long time. It does not make 
touch Of his usual pe mn pleasant reading. Tragedy ts in the atmosphere from the bevinning, and it 

S with a growing sen ol pain that we watch the cours oO: events leading 
bh rink pen your mouth , cot ‘ . , 
steadily to the downfall in disgrace and torture of an honest and lovable 
! alr tT ! ’ 
, _ man, Th tory is that by whic! William of Orange became Stadthol ler of 
I t ‘ m th nny . , 
: = cdg scien - ae th Netherlin . The actual hehting is with rane * but the struvevle for 
\ health from the tern brin ’ 
as a = See ipremacy is between the young prince and John e Wut, the Grand 
Ie ik! open your mouth! I ionary of the Republic. On the one side is an unequalled prince, on 
rh , 1s strone on © the other a statesman of ‘‘untainted inteyvrity,” but they are doomed to 
M ' is cls | with t balm o” th ith, misunderstand each other, and, equally solicitous about the welfare of the state, 
\ rolis with the west rin they have different ideas of how to secure i, Miss Bowen has concentrated 
ll her energy upon the attempt to give a preg nt and life-lhke picture of this 
lt ! t k! oj your mo i! . 3 . . ‘ . 1 , 
prolonged duel It is her one theme. he historical novelist usually works 
l r ) ‘ : 
, . . “ a love-storv into his chronicle and ekes out his interest by a sub-plot. Miss 
hr ' t Sun, it ’ , = , , . 
Bowen has not condescended to bring a single love-sick maiden or romanti 
) road vil 1 
: wood! into her story. Such women as ap if play only 1 subordinate 
I] , L pie . from th verse f Lord d Table y that i part She seems to recognise that = 8 per od olf war and revolution men are 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ the actors, women only lookers-on; glad, it ts rue, of the success of th 
not Kl i \ l it at nit to iv ; ; : > 
and onised by calamity, but taking no share in th main action, 
0 \ nou jl long and ‘, They are mothers, sisters, mhters, and in one case Mme. Lavelett 
Let iron bounds be thine ; s introduced as the py and agent of Louis, but that is all. William 
Nor tt ilt wave overflow of Orange, eating his young heart out with ambition to fill the place his 
linn ' t | held divi father held, and John de Witt, determined at all hazards to maintain the 
N k ible he had establis d, are the chief actors. ** Since Octavius the world 
) 1 it t > 1 
\W » her - had seen no such instance of precocious statesmanship,” was Macaulay’s 
Nor ' r ey with . . 
, oO ion Miss Bowen’s conception ts not xactly the same as that of tl 
No rckl Wwrow where , : : ' 
historian, but she has por ray ia vivorous man whose actions ac rd with his 
: » folds her pat ti ls , . 
; sili vigorous personality Ile believes among other things in predestination, and 
Cho’ thy crest feel the wild sea’s breath, therefore does not actually plan the downfall of de Witt, although he recognises 
I t “ ht tear thy root, it as beine incidental to his own ascendancy. In de Witt we seek in vain forthe 
0 ri the treasure-ho where death Calon d’Achille which is responsible for his ruin, He is pictured without a fault, 
Ia yund my darling mute. except that he is too single-minded, saint-like and unsuspicious for his high 
ollice. Ih most dreadful scenes occur. The Prince, other means failing, 
! ! ¢ i { tl { ; , 
A " we Sey Sos. ony It nest, discomfits the French by cutting the dykes and flooding the country, D 
| ! tl tf wo 3 . , , 1 
. : Witt and his brother were lynched and literally cut into little bits by a mob at 
I t tl t i th “ ce : . 
\ Vl Ilacue. In the story there is nothing to reconcile us to this horror; no 
ct the whinge glows , , 
a ret crime, no unworthy act make us feel that Nemesis has ciaimed its du 
s », and for ill things but one, On the contrary, disaster overtakes U best man in the drama. Yet our 
Ileard in 1 wave of ’ ling of resentment is a testimony to th kill of the narrative and the 
llow lonely all t years will run splendour with which it is emblazoned, ihe story is a fierce tragedy, 
{ I rest by thee unhelped ever by comic. relief, It conquers by inspiring pity and 
terror Miss Bowen has aimed at and achieved high tragedy; will she 
} ? ’ ' ) | ’ ’ 
v¢ i ou rie nore example to give of Prof or Walker's receiv support from a public accustomeid to the conventional h ppy 
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COU A 


THE AMERICAN 
Sylvia in Society, by Mrs. George Norman. 
PHOSE of 


GIRL 
(1 


sher Unwin.) 


our readers who caught a glimpse 0 th Cazziiig Sylvia in the 
pages of the minster Gazetle will be charmed to renew their acquaintance 
with her. It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that 
between an English girl of the same age and this importation from 
Kansas; and, althoueh we stand loyally by our fellow-countrvwoman, 
we cannot deny that there 1s something very alluring about this atom, 
ilways dressed in the latest of children’s fashions, who moves with an 
uncanny self-possession through the salons of ** La Veille France Royaliste. 


She is equally at home when snubbing a 


marquis or flirting with a cardinal, 
yet keenly alive to the needs and sufferings of the poor around her. Her 
parents in America are apparently bent «n spoiling her, and the aunt with 
whom she lives in Paris and elsewhere, and who is practically English, 
though about to be grafted on to a French stock, is equally determined 
that she shall not be spoilt. We rather doubt whether the aunt will win; 


but, despite a short temper, a strong will, and an ay palling disregard of con- 


sequences, Sylvia gives us so many instances of generosity and frankness that 
would wind herself about the heart of the 


We 


Kansas both 


she most unhappy misanthrope who 


ever repulsed a child, love her so much now that w 


tr 


can forgive the 


evident ces of in speech and wardrobe. But twenty vears 


on? In twenty years’ time Sylvia will have to reckon seriously with her 


English contemporary. 


rik GREAT ABBEY. 


Francis Bond.  Lilustrated 


Westminster Abbey, | 
plat Ss, sections, 
Ik Mr. Bond 


giving us another ol 


by 270 photographs, 


sketches and measured drawings. (lIlenry Frowde. ) 


his Westminster vol with the intention of 
lent 


If, on the 


sat down to writ me 


his exe uchitectural picture books, we tender him 


our grateful thanks other hand, as appears more probabl >» ii 


intention was to deliver himself of a book on Westminster Abbey, it must bh: 


dealt with 


at creater length. The volume consists of two parts: a treatise 
on the Abbey at large, and a visitors’ guide to ti monuments and Abbe 
buildings, which has already been published in another form 
The treatise on the Abbey occupies one hundred and sixty-four out 
of three hundred and eighteen pages (exclusiv of indices), and = ts 
divided into six parts. Phe first deals with the beginnings of Westminster 
Abbey, and contains nothing calling for comment beyond two pictures of 


second part is devoted to showing that the Confessor’s 


undoubted pike from the chapter-house tiles, which Bond would have us 


regard as salmon! Th 


church followed what Mr. Bond calls the ambulatory type, with an ais! 
encircling the apse, his view has lately been called in question by Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby, who has shown, from the evidence of the bases still existing 
under the pavement, that the alternative place of an apsidal pr tery with 
flanking chapels is more likely than the ambulatory plan In Part IIL. Mr. 
Bond discusses, in Chapter HI., the Abbey in the thirteenth century. The 
special reason cited ty him for the rebuilding of the Confessor’s church is 
**that the Norman sanctuary had become cramped and incommodious.” Yet 
the new one is hardly any larger, and the high altar still occupies the sam 
site as in St. Edward’s days, Mr. Bond is also surely in error in asserting 
that the Confessor *‘ was buried in the crossing of his own church, ¢.¢. in 
the middle of the space beneath the central tower.” On the contrary, all 
the evidence goes to show that St. Edward was buried in the miidle of the 
presbytery before the high altar, and when King Ilenry IIL. died, his body 
was laid in the same grave, then empty through the translation of the saint’s 
remains in 1269 to the new shrine, not “‘ on this very spot ’ under th 
crossing, but behind the high altar, 

Phe remaining chapters of this third part are devoted to an exp sition 
of Mr. Bond’s views in general as to the purpose, planning and u of the 


various divisions of the Abbey church. Most of this is written in an irritating 


and dictatorial style, which might have been justifiable were the subject-matter 


the outcome of original research; but of this there is no trace, and Mr. 
Bond has attempted too much in endeavouring to assimilate the views of 
those who did the investigating for him, Ile confuses, for example, the status 
of secular and regular canons, and that of a parish and a purely collegiate 
church: he overlooks the fact that the Cistercians were as much reformed 
Benedictines as the Cluniacs, and that the number of monks in the Charier- 
house was limited. Ile refers to the Sunday procession at Durham as being 
** minutely described in the Rites,” but the ** description,” that in the Notes 


to the Surtees Society’s new edition, 
Mr 


came into church through what was but the cemet 


is merely the suggestion of a well-known 


living antiquary, Bond would have us think, too, that the King habitually 


ry door in the south transept, 


instead of by the prit cipal entrance in the north front; anc that on his entry 
he would prefer to traverse the narrow eastern aisle when the wh le south 
transept was open to him. Mr. Bond’s dissertations on the building itsel 
we no more happy. He tells us airily that the span of the nave was settl 
**simply by considerations of ritual. It was fixed by the breadth of the 
quire, which in turn was fixed by the amount of space required by the stalls 
and the gangway for the lectern and processions Ilere again Mr. Bond 
overlooks the influence of the earlier and narrower church of St. Edward, which 
surely was the ruling factor, Ile suegests, to that the diapers in the 
spandrels and mouldings of the arcades “*‘ were a lel to make the work 
more costly as well as beautiful.’ Lut may the not have been carved 
to mask the joints of the masonry ? The question as to the French 
rsus English design of King Henry IIL.’s church has been discussed else- 
where by Mr. Lethaby, and Mr. Bond may safely be left to fight it out with 
so redoubtable an opponent. One of Mr. Bond’s concluding remarks that 
‘“*the original architect (of King Henry’s rebuilding) never came near the 
work,” shows what he has yet to learn as to the true position of the master 


mason in medieval times. 

The fourth part, on the abbey in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Is 
for the most part admittedly idapted from the excellent paper re id to the 
British A B. 
documentary history of the western 


In 


in Rev. R, Rackham, who has worked 





lemy 1909 by the I 


out with great patience and clearness th« 


part of the nave from I416 to [517 the interpretation, however, 


‘FRI 


LIST. old 
of this, when compuired with the building, we are inc 1 to agi wit 
Mr. Bond rather than with Mr. Rackham as to the order of the work 
Th chapter on Henry VII.’s chapel rightly call ittention to one of 
the most wonderful buildings in Europe and to the extraordinatr kill wit 
which it was planned for the special purposes of its erection, 

Che guide-hook section of Mr. Bond’s work is written in a different spirit 
from the other half, and has many eood points, rh wthor might, however 
have given the names of the crafismen who made the splendid tomb and cast 
the gilt bronze effigies of Richard II. and his queen; and we suggest for his 
consideration that the renewal of the wax about the body of King Edward L 
relers, not to the cering which was done, onc ancl for all, before his burial, 
but to the candles that were burnt about his tomb on the anniversary of hi 
death. 

The illustrations that are so liberally scattered throughout the bool 
ire the redeeming feature of it, especially those taken from photogra and 
measured drawings, and many of them show delightful details that are very 
ittle known and appt ciated, But among so much that is 10 Mr. Bon 
might surely have given us better plans than those on pa 11, 12, 13 and 
140. It is A pity, too, that such a book is not printed on paper, instead of 
on a shiny-faced material of doubtful permanence, and so heavy that th 
volume weighs nearly three pe inds! There are, neverthel many point 
tbout Mr. Bond’s book that will commend it to the general reader, and may 
possibly induce more people to tal in intelligent interest in what i 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful churches in Europe, 
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LAW AND THE LAND. 


VIEKY interesting point in the law of landlord and tenant cam 
before the D puty Judee of th Salisbury County Court one day 
last week. Lord Pembroke had at Michaelmas, 1908, given one 
of his tenants notice to quit his farm at Michaelmas, 1g09 In 
December, 1g0S, the tenant vave notice of hi intention Jo 
claim compemsation for disturbar inder th \vericultural 

Iloldings Act, 1908 That Act, wever, though passed in August, only 
came into tor on January Ist, gogo, and tt qu tion ros whether i 
tenant who quitted under not riven before the Act came into operation 
was entitled to be com, ensated under th Act, or whether the noti 
claim and the ul qu nt quitting must both take plac ilter the commenc 
ment of the Act in order to enal.lJe a tenant to claim compensation under t new 
provision as to disturbance The contention on b if of the landlord was 
that the tenant could not in tg0S wiv notice to claim a right that did not 
then exist in law, and that there was no power to do anyt under tl new 
Act betor January, PQOog he learned ID ity Ju m to hav 
favoured this view of the law, for, though apparently with considerabl 
hesitation, he held that the tenant could not ve tice before the Act cam 
into operation of an intention to ma claim under the Act 

It is not, perhaps, for us to make an adver minent of pinion 
but with all due deference we cannot help thinking that tl ’ ju 
was wrong, and it is to be hoped that the point may be taker tl High 
Court on appr il. Section If of th Act of 1905, lar as it 1s material to 
the matter in question, provides that wher he | ciord ola hold with 
good and sullicient cau and tor reasons incon n with 0 tat 
inanagement, terminates the tenancy by notice to quit, Ul tenant upon 
‘| iitting th hol ng hall, in addition to the comp ition (il iy) to which 
he may be entitled in 1 spect ol lniprovements, b ntitl to compensation 
for the loss or expense, in re pect olf certain matter irectly tiributable t 
his quitting the holding. This ction was pa with the { curit 
to a tenant some measure ol ‘curity ol tenure, and it 1s t v provid 
that he cannot contract out of his right. It seemsto us that the vital point i 
when was the tenancy determined. It is the termination by tl ict of th 
landiord that gives rise to the right, not the mer ivin o to quit lit 
is only upon quitting the holdiu that th tenant can exer hit rich 
The Act came into operation at the commencement 1909 n then 
attached the right to every tenant who miviit In & position to ¢ imi li 
the decision we have referred to is correct, 1 would mean that no tenant who 
quitted his holding in 1909 could ciaim th nelit es. t 1! it Ww 
cannot find anything in the Act to justily the inferen¢ | tl legistatur 
intended the beneticial operation o! that section to be po rmoned flor a tw 
month after the rest of the Act had become ellectiv 

A rather unusual point came belor Jud lis 1 A natar nt 
sitting of the Waltham Abbey County ¢ rt, W . 4 r of Great 
Parndon, Essex, sought to recover a tithe-rent char iti ill ' 
which had not been paid for many year I ip wa { 
land had been purchased by the defendant’s pr rin title int j 
free, and that since that date no tithe had | n paid upon he leart 
found that there was no evidence that tithe had ever n int it 
land, but that undoubtedly tithe-rent char ha ort 1 up i 
Under the operation ol the Pitt Acts and th »s t n ) i 
ecclesiastical owner’s claim was only barred after us’ nor \ 
and therefore he thought that the defendant, i rder ) must 
able to prove that no tithe-rent char had b rt] vi vy years, 
andi] that, as the evi me mly show 101 lor i t ht 
years, the rector was entitl to recover th 1 w claimed It 
relatis o tithe and tithe-rent yar ini other nd yn ts is very 
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tl remodel 1 ** Corsets,” the reatly 
improved ane nether leventh, the 
wisi nth ar th hit th 
' then, again, there h I n an 
iltera matt four nt tl fan 
Suez inal whereby a vy has b n 
it the h the 1 a mker t t 
u ito stretch ft t act im trot rf 
tl rreen Now w hear that the 
committe hav final a on 
new er | chat i} ii is 
at th hil wher i new a | nh has 
been mia mn on huncds ind 
forty yar further on and rat r to the 
left, so that the approach shot, bling 
me, | to be played over | core! 
ol tive real ! I} comes in 
nanden its which will | played 
from “a cdiller t in 1 ) ther 
from the north instea I rom th 
ist thus the famous me in, which 
me used to tower over us nm the 
tee with 1 fac hored up with thos 
lormidatle terraces of timber, will play 
but a very secondary part bor thi 
alteration th merit is claimed that 
the green will now become the proper 
hape i was formery perhaps too 
bro dand not n ouch inet that 
the hollow to the left will becom t 
hazar It is further intended ulti 
nately to ren Vv ! hail that now 
ma t ho ‘ imd =one, The 
eventh 1 ilso to ob altered ana 
lengthened, ‘ new vreen having 
been made on considerable dis 
tance bevond the old one About 
this change ther will probably be 
some ditterence ol opinion, for /7. /7. 
whereas the old hole was a voo 
two-shot hole, it will scarcely be pos ible to any mortal driver to reach the 
new green in two shots upon a calm day. At the eighth, Ilades,” iti 
proposed to fill up the littl bunker immediately behind the hole. 
PHe HomMek-comine LIOLe 
On the way home two holes only are to be reformed, the tenth and the 
seventeenth, \t the present tenth the second shot is a biind one over the crest 
ofa hill into a big hollow Ihe green is now to be put on the near side of that 
hill, and will on a plateau instead of in a hollow. The change would 
naturally have the effect of shortening the hole but in order to compensate 
for this the tee will | put back some considerable distance The present 
seventeenth also lies in a hollow, and everyone who has ever plave it Sa wich 
has expertenced the rather pleasant excitement of running to the top 
of t hil to wl er his ball is iving close to the hol t 
as fled nn twenty var iway and left him a fi lishly tortuous putt, 
Ll hat na hot is rather an amusing dip into the licky-bav, but it comes 
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cl lto be entitled absolutely to the proceeds and alsotothe unsold heirlooms, 
ist ){-kin of his dead son. The ciaim was allowed by the Court, lor, voth on 
principle and authority, it is clear law that where chat ls are directed to vass 
as heirlooms with landed property, the person who first becomes entitled to 
the land for a vested estate of inheritance becomes absolut ly entitle | to the 
heirlooms, which on his death pass to his legatees or next-ol-ki It is, of 
course, possible for a settler to modify the application of this rule of law In 
the event of a tenant-in-tail dying uocer twenty-one, or not coming into 
actual possession, Lut he must clearly express such an intention, tor the 
Court will not be very revly to imply it from mere general words, 
. ‘ 
TREK ‘ 
[TurcHuinson. 
too near th nd of a hard match to be scrupuiously fair Now there is to 
be a new green about eighty yards to the left upon gently rising ground, 
line new hole will be slightly **dog-legged ” in character and a little longer 
than the old one. he disappearance of those two deep dells on the way 
mn will certainly mean the disappearance of two very characteristic 
Sandwich holes; but it does not follow that a characteristic hole is necessarily 
s good one [The committee have worked so hard that it would be pleasant 
to think that evervbody will approve their scheme, but that could only happen 
in a golf club in Utopia, 
PEEING GROUND 
Those of us who are old enough to have learnt our golf on the less 
finished and less artificial courses of some thirty or forty years ago are 
perpetually surprised by the clamour that the golfer who is an_ entirely 
modern product raises about having his teeing grounds made precisely level. 
Not only does the more “‘natural” golfer, if he may be called so, not demand 
this r t level for his teeing grounds, but he would very much prefer to 
hav iore inequality. Itis really (but we shall never get the twentieth 
century golfer to believe it) very 
difficult to hit the ball off these perfect 
flats, even when it is teed up on 
them. It makes all the problems (of 
pulling or slicing to take advantage of 
a side wind, of high driving to take 
ulvantage of a following breeze, or of 
keeping the ball skimming low over 
the ground to cheat a wind in face) 
very much more easy of solution if 
a man can have the choice ol 
different gradients on whtich to tee 
his ball. In fact, the absolutely 
level teeing ground adds a great deal 
to the difticulty of the game, though 
itis not to be expe ted for a moment 
that the golfer of the modern school 
will ever so far forget his education 
1s to realise, or even to credit, that 
it can be so 
IlerpBuURN AT SUNNINGDALE, 
Unless they had the course unusu 
ally short at Sunningdale last weck, 
which there is no particular reason to 
suppose, Ilepburn, the protessional to 
the Ilome Park Club, must have done 
two extraordinarily fine rounds there of 
seventy-three and seventy-two on one 
of those davs of abominahbly high wind 
under which we suffered all through 
the end of the weel Mh gales were 
juite abnormally high These scores 
were made in match play s four-ball 
match but whatever the purist may 
say about scores only being fairly 
reckoned when score play is the 
business about which the player set 
out, they imply wonderfully fine golf 
in such weather 
11IOMEK FROM AMERICA 
Th mecting of the British 
and American professionals at Walton 
Ileath was a pleasant function con- 
ceived on pleasant lines, The Inter 
ARNER. national flavour about the matches 
was of a brotherly rather than an 
intagonistic kind, for each couple in the foursomes and four-ball matches 
that were played consisted of one American and one Britisher. We call them 
\mericans only for the sake of brevity, for they are all either Englishmen or 
Scotsmen, who are home again for a briet holiday. Parenthetically, it may 
be said that it is rather curious that the United States, who have produced 
such fine amateur players as Messrs. Travis, Travers and Chandler Egan, 
have not any very good professionals of home manufacture, In the days 
when Mr. Il. J. Whigham was champion there was a negro caddie called 
John Shippen, if we remember rightly, who was said to have a vreat 
future, but his vlorv seems to have been short-lived. Of these returned 
wanderers perhaps the most interesting is H. H. Barker. It will | 
remembered that as an amateur he won the Yorkshire and Irish champion- 
ships, and was in many quarters strongly fancied to win the amateur 
championship at St. Andrews in 1907 Ile had a very fine fight with 
Mr. Maxwell in the International and was beaten in th championship by the 
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then irresistible Mr. Guy Campbell. Ile is said to have improved 
considerably since becoming a professional, and if that is so he must now 
be a very terrible player indeed, 


SOME COURSES ON THE EAST COAST. 

Hk golfer who wishes to be immune from snow and 
ice, as far as it is humanly possible in this climate of 
ours, goes to Cornwall for his game. If he is anxious 
to keep warm a little nearer home, he chooses a course 
upon the South Coast, and if he wants to be braced he 

goes to the East. When he has decided on the East, he has 
still a considerable problem left, for there is no part of England 
in which he will be so gravely embarrassed with a wealth of 
courses. In Essex there is at least one good course, that at 
Frinton-on-Sea, and in Norfolk and Suffolk, more especially 
Norfolk, the coast is studded with them. The visitor can make 
a careful choice, weighing well the scenery and the quality of the 
golf. If he loves to be perched high on the top of a cliff, blown 
ibout by all the winds of heaven, he can go to Cromer or 
Sheringham, where he will play on great, breezy, undulating 
downs, and look far out over the German Ocean. Downs imply 
down turf, and so the golf on these two neighbouring courses is 
not of an absolutely seaside character. To call them links 
would be to misuse the word in its strictest sense; but the turf 
is, nevertheless, good turf, very springy and pleasant to walk 
upon, and broken here and there with clumps of whin bushes. 
A man must be sound in wind and limb to play there, for, more 
especiaily at Cromer, he must be constantly plunging down into 
a valley, only to clamber immediately up the opposing hillside. 
Sheringham in particular is decidedly a long course, and the two- 
shot holes, that do, indeed, need two of the fullest of full shots, 
cluster thi kly together. Unless the breezes blow altogethet 
too strongly at the top of the high cliffs, the golf is thoroughly 
attractive on either course, and the golfer may play it at the 
rate of ten shillings a week, save at certain very busy holiday 
seasons, when his fee is doubled. He must give his clubs a 
rest on Sunday. 

If he should be one of those that insist on sand as an essential 
of true golf, he can go, among other places, to Brancaster, 
llunstanton or Yarmouth, and these, again, can be classified 
among themselves. If he longs for entire peace and quiet le 
hould choose Brancaster, for there is nothing but a little sleepy 
village, a stretch of marsh and a range of sandhills beyond. 
It lies far away from everywhere—about seven miles from 
Hlunstanton—and is a course of mighty bunkers, terrifying 
carcies and, as some compensation, pleasing open spaces for 
the more erratic among drivers. There are certain holes at 
Brancaster that no one forgets, the ninth, for instance, and the 
fourteenth, where there are vast bunkers guarding the green and 
no possible way of circumventing them. The eighth, too, isa 
beautiful hole, with those long, tapering straths and the sandy 
marsh in between, where we have play by discreet stages, leaping 
from strath to strath. It is altogether fine, exhilarating golf 
that we play at Brancaster ; and that at Hunstanton, though not 
on so magnificent a scale, is wonderfully good, too. 

The trouble at Hunstanton is not quite so terrifying, the 
treatment of the common “top” not quite so drastic; but the 
moderate sinner, whose slicing and hooking might go unpunished 
at Brancaster, will often find himself in a cunning pot-bunker at 
Hunstanton. The course begins with a pit of a most terrifying 
depth and length, right under the player’s nose, and it ends with 
two holes very nearly as good as are to be found anywhere. It 
is not quite so punishing a finish as ts to be found at Felixstowe, 
but it is quite sufficiently alarming. The golf is almost uniformly 
good on the way out, and what were once the weaker holes on 
the home-coming have been a good deal improved. It is a very 
charming little course now, and the adjective “ little” is used to 
imply affection, for it is not in reality particularly short. The 
visitors’ fees at both these courses are ten shilling a week, 
except in August and September, when they are doubled, and 
there is Sunday play with caddies. At Brancaster one has the 
additional satisfaction of having one’s clubs carried on Sundays 
by a delightful fisherman in a blue jersey. 

Yarmouth is another good Norfolk course, and has, or used 
to have, some of the most perfect of greens. It may be just a 
little short for the rubber-cored ball, but there is still good golf 
to be played there, while there is another course quite close by 
at Caister-on-Sea. 

Now, turning to Suffolk, Ielixstowe and Aldeburgh are, 
perhaps, the two best of the seaside courses. Felixstowe ha 
this disadvantage, that there are but nine holes, and it is, there 
fore, pre-eminently a course to be visited at a time when othe 
golfers are attending to their non-golfing avocations. ‘The lack 
of quantity is certainly atoned for in quality, for these nine holes 
are, for the most part, reaily beautiful golf, and it is much to the 
credit of those who originally laid them out that the rubber-cored 
ball has done so little towards spoiling them. The sixth and 
seventh —“ Eastward Ho!” and “ The Ridge ’’—-are, perhaps, 
a little short and easy, but the third, fourth and fifth are all good 
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two-shot holes, and the round ends ina blaze of glory with iwo 
magnificently difficult holes. The turf, though a little softer and 
more mossy than is to be found on many seaside courses, is 
excellent, and, taking them for all in all, the nine holes at lelix- 
stowe can hold their own in the best of company. Save from 
July 15th to September 15th, when it is one pound, the visitor's 
fee at lelixstowe is ten shillings a week and play is allowed on 
Sunday. The same conditions apply to Aldeburgh, except that one 
must carry one’s own clubs on Sunday, and this, too, is a pleasant 
course. It is not, like that at Felixstowe, on the very edge of 
the sea; for the sea, contrary to its usual habits on the [ast 
Coast, has receded instead of encroaching. ‘There is, however, 
plenty of sand and, if this be indeed an additional recommenda- 
tion, the whins still successfully survive the blows of thei 
victims. 

There is one more Sutlolk course that deserves a special 
word, although it is not upon the coast, and therefore in a sense 
out of place here. If anyone is ever near Woodbridge let him 
be sure to take his clubs, for there is a course which, though 
little known, is very well worth the playing. It is long and 
sandy and heathery—indeed, Suffolk abounds in stretches o1 thi 
ideal golfing country—and the comparatively few that have 
played over it are always enthusiastic in its praise. B.D. 


GREYHOUND COURSING. 
Pik COURSING DERE 
HIE result of last week's meeting at Altear illustrates the uncer 


tainty involved in trying to “spot the winner” in advances 
For the last two seasons the majority of the prophets have 
been wide of the mark, although there were some who, bearing 
in mind the excellence of the previous public performance 
of Heavy Weapon, predicted that he would go far. Sentiment 
prompted one to wish Long Span to repeat his victory of 190 Bu 
it was not to be, and South Country people are well conteat to se 
the victory carned off by a Sutfolk-bred dog owned by such a yood 


sportsman as Mr. Hill-Wood. Wartnaby, the sire of the winner, wa 
the runner-up for the cup eight years ago, when Farndon Ferry won 
and Garbitas, the dam, was by Gallant, who won the cup im 189 
Students ot pedigree will therefore see that the blood of Heavy We tporr 
\lthough the blue riband of the coursing 
world may have been carned off occasionally by a lucky-bred doy, it 


Is In every Way satisfactory 


is worth noting that practically all the yvreat sires have been worth 
runners themselves. Heavy Weapon must be counted a biggish dog 
for he weighs 63lb., just 2lb. less than the famous Fullerton, One ot 
the finest little ones was Lord Lurgan’s Master M*Grath, a triple winner 
who scaled but 54lb. Coomassie, who won twice, was the smallest that 
ever achieved the honour, tor she weighed onl j4hlb Phi bitel 
is said to have been almost a toy in appearance, but she wa 


perk ( tly mac The popularity of the Wartnaby blood Wha ly yiiuged 
from the fact that when the late Mr. T. Graham’s greyhounds were sold 


at the Barbican in 1907 his stock realised the high total of one thousand 


four hundred and forty-seven guineas, or an average of over forty-eight 
and a-half guineas each. Probably one of the greatest fascinations of 
public coursing 1s to be found tn the uncertainty of the une Cer 
tainly it is by no means always the case of “ handsome ts as handsome 
does,” or we should not read of prospective winners being picked up 
for a few pounds, as has frequently been done, One of the best-looking 
dogs that ever won the classic honour was the white Canaradzo, whos 
victory took place in 1561 He was by Beacon ex Scotland Yet, the 
latter also bemy a very handsome hound \mong winners of whom 
nothing was known before the great event was King Lear (1857), who 
was the property of an hotel waiter Maid of the Mill (1 »), the 
favourite companion of two young ladies, only displayed her reat 


abilities by chance 
lik FINANCIAL Sit 


On the whole, the chances are that most men tind the breeding and 
training of running greyhounds an expensive hobby, and a yood deal 
of money must have been dropped at different time mmne breeder 
however, who are endowed vith exceptional judyvinent ind 
receive their fair share of luck, may make 1 yood thing = of 
the sport Mi Graham’s dogs, for imstance, fetched — the 
sitisfactory total of three thousand two hundred and twent 
live guineas by public auction, but, of course, the reputation 
of their late owner was” very” high Last vear elvhteen of 
Mr. kK. M. Crosse’s dogs made the satisfactory total of nine hundred 
and eighty-six guineas, while two litter belonging to the we 
ownel at a later sale brought in tive hundred and forty-one guinea 
In kebrusn of 1908 the well-known Cumberland breede Mr. | 
Forster, cnt mtech sapling to tlhe Barbican, vhich old tor one 
thousand one hundred and sixty-two guineas. Mr. Forster undoubted 
had a bit of luc k when he bought Forest Fan and forester have 
of the late Mr. Tom Graham for about twenty guineas, the former 
being the dam of both Long Span and Hallow Ive, the cup Cl 
of 1907 and 190d \ dam like Forest Fairy (Under the Globe out 
of Fantine sa treasure to any man 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE GREYHOUND 

Although the above remarks have been concerned hi 
dogs, it is interesting to remember that the origin of the 0 
must date back some thousands of yea Egyptian and Babylonian 
monuments disclose animals of a similar type, while we know 
have been kept in these islands from the ery earl tinne } 
Purbervile day we read of publ rpaate hie ind it ' thout that 
period ixteenth century) that the then Duke of Norfolk fran 
first laws of the leash Purbervile chapter on cou i tere 
for it is bis own original contribution, and not a translation, as Was ino 
of the remainder of the book He explains that i Lit wa 
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lower in pace than our own vrevhounds, but he ts said to have more 
endurance and harder feet Most of these astern dogs have a 
characteristic In| Common, viz., a savage and intractable disposition, 
vhich seems to be modified on contact with Europeans. In the 
\frican deserts we have the gazelle hounds, or Slughis, which 1 


scribed in Country Lirt Less 
\fghan or Persian prototypes, they still have 
h hounds, with a deal of feathering at 


gentle dispositions, and 


were cle 


profusely clad than then 


member some years ago 


more coat than the Engl rood 


the end of the tail said to have vet 


would certainly make charming pets on account of their beauty and 
intelligence \ few were exhibited several years ago, but I have seen 
none lately Certainly one of the most conspicuous-looking dogs in 
the country to-day is the Afghan hound, Zard who attracts attention 


erever he goes, A CROXTON SMITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


| re Heo ) | own 
‘ " nv tw © rat roof tal w Pu n 
t ) isl t kill it counted so much 
ist om it i pto tl ” ummation, and herein 
tt ‘ > rt fit i eve ‘ fter them tt 
cause I ire ip ; ‘ ‘ ' halt col 
( ' 1 ( th the | une the other contestant t 
‘ " | ) Lippe man cottve cont rie ti 
a hht i! ind tl maura ‘ ie) nh, can in 
i fon ) " com o | \t mistan and Pe i ( 
vel baie me i ao ol el wit une ] 1» inal the 
| " iso on teviliar bane In India, the Rampu 
| ) i I. bp ( Theore Cit I I md, con jue 
EXTRAORDINARY rAMENESs IN \ KARI DUCK, 
leo in | i 0 cr sTRY Lar 
Ihe follow r interestin int of th xtraordinary behaviour of a 
if scoter ] i t ila vay a very shy spec i rare on is 
vellin Brtam, Ih t rom Ir, ¢ Fowler, a noted an expert 
wildlowler rnitl ist in bea Su Ile writes: ** The first sur 
r | sho This was tl fir Su x1 " j. W. B.] was in Nuthourne 
Creel l 1 y | , in Januar iSgo; and a second I hot in Cral 
(or kK, I} t we § th winter o 1Qos My third interview with this rare 
species was in tl clos won, wh I wa ass-fishing in a hall vale of 
wit ut Dell Quay, on M 1S 1QO7 It was a most amusing encounter. 
I wa is | have stated, fishing, moored ut in the mriddle of the chann t 
hivh water, and alter | had n there bout half an hour I saw a 1 
sMWhumimng about me filty yards trom the punt At first | took little notic 
of i wil hat there wer ty { br ing mallerd about, and 
that ine th close ot th hooting ison they wer olten ftatiriv tam 
But after a litt “ ie I noti 1 that the bird had moved consid rably, 
yet I | vy that it ha not flown. I now kept a closer eye on 
t ind presently I iw it ve, from which I gathered it was not a 
na ! it any rat It un im wi ' i few yards of me, at a moment 
‘ l was into nail t , and actually sat on the water and watched me 
lay an ! t I then saw tl ick was a surf scoter, It appe are 
to hav ne rol m I caught a fish from tim to time, und on each 
i my r took a lively interest in the pro dings And in a 
hort whi it « » cl to th bows of the punt that, intervallically, 
ick and punt tou I tsat and watched me for just over an hour, 
Meantime, I | ih ted my pip veral tin and generally mov 1 my 
mms and rod a tas | plea in l, | touched it many tim s with both 
' nd line, at yet it did not appear to mind in the least Presently it 
in to swim | nc tro for the lensth of th int, of Course passing me 
ach time within a few i $ After it had p and repasse! a time or 
two | pu y hand m th ide, wn on us t xt litthe trip I actually 
ucce 1 in touch it \t about a quarter to four it swam off some 
twenty yards, jumped u off tl sater and flew past th quay, straight over 
Birdham, i livect hi or East Wi ring, Bro sham Bay and the open 
sea llow can you, or anyon Ise, account for this otherwise shy bird 
ri in this w ful way JouN WALPOLE-BOND, 


PRIMROSES AND NIGHTINGALES., 





ro tuk Eprrok or ** Country Litt 
be l t 1 i { 1 t that youl wovery olten in the northern part ol 
Sussex, all t | 1 ourhood of Ashdown Forest, that neither 
rimroses nor it les are to be found within the for. st borders What 
' es this st nent interesting ts that it really does appear to be strictly 
tru Not only », but tt also appears that the boundary is very strict and 
pt between t irts in which y mu willlind both primrosesand nightingales, 


find Thus there is a ‘‘shaw” on 


little strip of the 


und those in which you will neither. 


the left-hand side of a forest well known to golfers on the 


course, because it is traversed in the walk from the thirteenth green to the 


fourteenth tee; in this shaw, when its coppice ts of the height whicl 


nivghtingales like, there is often one, and sometimes there are two pairs of 


these birds, but then this is a boundary shaw of the ground long cultivated of 
Broadstone Farm Just at the eige of the Kidbrooke property avatin, 
where the wood is within the private ground, the primroses grow 


similar place, to all 


One 


icross the boundary, in 1 


plentifully, but just 


ppearance, on the forest, there is never a primrose would like 


to know to what exter , if any, the hk sharp division occurs in and about 


others of the ancient forests, whether it is always or often thus, and if so, or 


in any case, it would be interesting to hear a few suggested reasons or 





conjectures Generaily speaking, the food supply juestion is of the 
importance in controlling the movements of birds, so one at once | 
to susp ct that som reason In connection with this must account for the 
nightingales being in one place and not in another. [t has been conjecture’ 


that the reason why they quit 1 C.pse which has vrown above a certain 


height, and resort to it again when it has been cut and has again grown to 
the height they favour, is that at a ceriain period only of the growth of the 
There may be some 


Ashdown 


coppice does it hold the insect food that the birds like. 


similar explanation of their presence here and absence there on 





Forest and its vicinity. As for the primrose, the first explanation 
that suggests itself is that it will grow on soil that has ever been 
cultivated, but not elsewhere; but this planation, though it has 
all the charm of simplicity, has the disadvantage of not fitting in with 
the observed facts, fhere are woods, privately owned, which have almost 
certainly not been cultivated where the primrose carpets the floor, The idea 


may possibly suggest itself that there may be a common cause for the absence 
of primroses and nighting iles on the forest, but it seems a great deal more 
likely that they are influenced by quite diff-rent reasons, It has often been 
like nightingales in appearing to prefer a coppice 


that these 


noticed that woodcock are 


of a particular height, and it may be birds, too, are influenced in 
their movements by the insects quitting the copse when it has vrown above 


that height. 


rEACHING A PARROT TO WHISTLE. 

[To rue Epiror or ** Counrry LiFe,” ]} 
Sir,—lI shall be greatly obliged if any of your readers will inform me whicl 
is the best time in the day to teach an American Amazon parrot to whistle or 
talk. Iam told that between 5 p.m. and 6 p m., is about the best time and 


that one ought to cover up the cage during the lesson. Any information 
-L. T. C. 
{Amazon parrots are not so easy to teach to speak as are the African 
few 


will be greatly appreciated 


rray parrots, but with most of them can learn a sentences, 


‘ 
Ss 


though some never talk at all. 


pati nce 
Ihe best way to teacn them is to cover th 








— 
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bird with a cloth fairilv early in the evening, and when it has been covered a assist it they tore up a piece of old window curtain, which the bird at on 

little while repeat to it several times the word or sentence it is to say. rhe utilised as the base work of its nest This can be clearly seen in our 
same process should be performed in the morning before the cloth is photograph, [he base having been arranged to the little builder's sat 

removed, It is no use to try to teach the bird while it can see every- faction, she began the more natural part of her house-building with scraps 
thing going on around it, as its attention is easily distracted; also, all of hay and straw weathered from the vard outsid Many journeys through 
parrots are apt to get dull and silent in the middle of the day, which is the the open window were made, day after day, with the result that the nest 
time of their siesta when in a wild state. The bird’s slightest effort, how- is now most properly and naturally ‘‘daubed” on the inside with mud 


} as 


nated” remains to 





ever unintelligible, should always be rewarded by a tit-bit.—Eb. Whether or no the bird his he seen: but if so, het 


husband is either too timid or too lazy to take up his share of the 
- a , . matrimonial duty 
rik CUCKOO'S NOTE. perenige 
ol keeping the 


{To tue Eprror or “* Counrry Lirr.’] — i ’ 
eges warm during 


Sir,—Can you or any of your readers inform me whether it is the male, the the daytime, for 
female, or both, which utters that sort of bubbling note which one so the little bird 
often hears as the bird passes over in the early summer ?—CHARLEs F, shown in the 
HENDERSON photograph does 

[| Mr. Walpole-Bond, to whom this letter was submitted, says the query all the sitting, 
raises an interesting point, which—save by the shooting and then sexing of the leaving the nest 
bird uttering the sound—is remarkably hard to answer conclusively, seeing that but occasionally 
both sexes of the cuckoo are virtually indistinguishable outwardly. Without for short flights. 
any such ‘slaughter of the innocents” I have watched cuckoos very closely She is perlectly 
for years, and have arrived at the following conclusions: (1) That both sexes tame, and even 
utter the ** water bubble” sound, a conclusion mainly based on the fact that, when visited by 
when watching one cuckoo making violent love to another, 1 have heard the strangers she 
one which was obviously the male give vent to the sound; and that cuckoos, feeds tues Mr. 
from their eager inspection of hedgerows and the like, clearly females searching Haden’s finvers 
for likely nests wherein to deposit their eggs, have also been heard to make and sh et s 
the sound, Most naturalists assert that either one or the other alone produces neither fear nor 
this noise—either male or female, but not both. (2) Some years ago I used disposition to 
to fancy that the male alone ‘** cuckooed.” Now, however, | am positive leave her eggs. — 
that both sexes do it. I feel pretty confident on the point, because I have S, Sr. L. 


frequently noticed that a cuckoo ** cuckooing ” will attract and bring up in 





an excited state a second cuckoo, also ‘“* cuckooirg,” when, repeatedly, 
unorous actions of varying degrees of intensity are witnessed. (3) The bird, A CAPITAL 
which I have always taken for the male, often preludes his ** cuckoo ” with a BY INIGO 
distinctly hissing sound, and he may conclude the ‘‘cuckoo” with the JONES 
“bubble.” (4) The bird, which I have taken to be the female, besides ro rne Eprror, 
**cuckooing,” also gives a rather accipitrine call, Other views on this not Sir, The en- 
vet conclusively proved and interesting subject would be acceptable Ka. | closed photo- 

_-— graph of the 

A NATURAL ORNAMENT. capital of one of 1 FINE CAPITAL. 


. - the four columns 
[To THK Epitor or **Counrry Litk,” | : ; 
belonving to the Inigo Jones screen that formerly stood in Winchestet 
Sik Pot yar meat-tir ind even the xckets of discarded clothin . ; : 
‘ 9 ots Ais, >g tins, anc e J ‘ts scard r hd . : 

¢ , ' \d ‘ ® Cathedral may interest your readers Probably, like myself, they deplore its 
which have -en icit t ( or in outbuildings, have at wious tink . 
, : a out of ee , “. ee en passing cut of the hands of the Cathedral Chapter in order to lie In fragment 





vccommodated wild birds it ei ¢ h for nesting places, jut we : 
— : on 1 & pie ne ae ee B ; in a Cambridge Museum, a fact mentioned in your issue of February 5th 
venture to think that the acco inying photograph of a fema blackbir ' 
‘ hink that the accompanying p o I My ‘ le blackbir Phe admirable state of preservation of this piece is typical of the condition 
sitting on three egg na : built n the mantel-piece in an ordinary 
_ wes “cp & nest built o ' I . , i my of the whole, and is a strong argument for its re-erection, if not on its 
living-room Is almost unique the spring of [go r. Samuel iden ' 
ost unique, In h SI g of Igo9, M inten original site, at least in a building where it may adequately be seen and 
of Dudbridge in Gloucestershire had given to him a_ nest of young ’ , 
: : : + > appreciated, M. A, 
black birds, Beins an enthusiastic bird-lover, by care and attention he 


successfully reared three of these little birdlings—two males and the female, 
CHUESTNUT TREES IN) KENSINGTON GARDENS 
jto tHe Epiror or ** Country Lit 


which our photograph shows In the following autumn he thought that the 
me had come when the female could take care of herself; so he set her free. 


: . Sir ] ( | ke ( \ ri tte ( : ( : 
She flew off into the adjoining orchard, and he thought that he had seen the last ik,—I should much like to draw your attention to the way in’ which th 


of her. To his great surprise, however, when he opened the door the next Kensington Gardens authorities are injuring the beauty of the group of old 
morning, his feathered friend was there waiting outside, Naturally, he fed chestnut trees—that which adjoins the Powder Magazin V tacking 
ier, but when satisfied, instead of flying away again, she hopped inside the quantities of stone about the trunks of the trees One would think a less 
house. During the day she made short excursions into the orchard which picturesque spot might have been chosen for such a purpos MI 
joins the house, but returned again in the evening and perched tll morning oe 
on one of the pictures, and this has been a daily occurrence throughout the \N AWKWARD HABIT. 
winter. One morning, about three weeks ago, when Mrs. Haden entered [To rue Eprror or “ Country Lien.) 
the room the bird was noticed to be pulling at the wool and cottons in the Sin.—lI shall be vrateful if any of your correspondents can suggest a way to 
work-basket, taking from thence scraps of rag and then depositing them upon prevent my mare a Si herself out when her girths wre fastened. 1 know 
the mantel-piece between the clock and a pipe-light holder, Mr. [laden and it is a very commun trick, and we have had horses before which did it, but it 
his wile al Once susp cted the reason of their little pets behaviour, and to is with eden vreatest difficulty the coachman can get her git together, and 
she has burst one set. She starts the moment he touches the girth She is 
sensible and easy to teach, and we should be glad if we could brea ier of 
the habit.—-M, PEKKINS 
[Ilave the saddle put on some time before t mare is want ind let 
a stableman ride her about quietly for a short time You will probably find 
no difficulty in girthing her up a. | 


REFUSAL ro kAtl WHIITTI OATS, 
fo tHe Epriok or **Counrry Lirt 
Sir,—lIn reference to a letter from “S11. G. A” in your issue of February toth 
about a cob that reluses to eat cats, [| bought a hunter in Yorkshire and 
took it to Northumberland, It would not eat the bes » tch whit 


so I wrote to the last owner, and he a lvised m to try black oats, the result 


being the horse never left an oat in its manger, il was always in tip-top 
concition.—K. S. Y. 
‘*FINDY 
[To run Eprror or **Counrry Litt 
Sir, I wonder if iy of your readers could say what th mea Tay i t 
word ‘ findy ” is, which occurs in an old weather saying 


*A cold May and a windy 





Makes a full barn and a tindy, I 
[in ~* Murray's Dictionary the proverb is quoted with tl te 1677, 
and the meaning given as applied to a harvest is plentiful kp 

A PTARKRMIGAN ROOSTING IT) 

[To tHe Kptror oF **Counrry Lirk.’ | 
Sir Che accompanying illustration shows the roosting hollows of a covey 
of ptarmigan, and is interesting as demonstrating that the bir nv 
ictually to prefer to roost on the snow » the bare hillside. When th 


A QUEER NEST, photograph was secured the hills were by no incans rely snow-covered ; 
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t ' t yw, | y | ise of its protectior for t landowner let on lease to a dealer in rabbits the monopoly of rabbit-capture 
' ur vw whit rat thus wou fler an y mark for any ipon some sandhills which were not cultivated soil; still less were they 
' y SI tthe rs t on the dark heat Ptarm roost in tenant y this dealer in any shape as an agricultural holding. This tenant 
\ y th ltered fa One woul ised steel traps to capture his prey. He did not, as a rule, set them in 
that ru idet ' iring a severe snowstorm of being holes, but placed them in the open. Section 6 of the Ground Game Act 
1 ' ‘ a rt ' n-dril s vn me in e clouds limits a tenant’s rabbit-trapping where sporting Is reserved by a landlord to 
ver t jlateaus and dep ed on t helter rri¢ setting traps in holes only. It had already been ruled in Smith v. Hunt 
hu yrea ( ' red w its near 1 ive the red grouse, the C.C. 16, 54.) that this disability did not apply to an owner of the soil, but 
ar ver ! al ol 
‘ ‘ t vi ‘ 
| ‘ ! rt ! c y 
t I A } t r I 
‘ ' { Ik} ! ! r j 
t ! ' at } n i e con 
| ‘ | (sae i I 
i a vo c t Wh 
it ter wer uit i r und 
G Ss 





! I ol { y Luirt 
louri t ‘ rambl with 
' ' I can r I t at Warbier 
sin ‘ iz r varbler 
| ' wer tw ! Aarbvier ; on 
i ' f t : lar advan mn the 
t It the cu 
! ! Ww I tl 
) u vane I t s point 
t iret t ha r I l and ejected 
Aar ' ¢ Ilave any of your reader 
t r tal to rov t ! 
prov | t ry that t parent bird return 
It wou ry teresting, I thir to know 
e 
finitel " rt ther | 1 ’ 
. 
> 
DOGS AS GOLF-CADDLES ¢ 
lo tne | 1 or ( v1 Lirt 
Sit May I wee “is. G. 85 query, PTARMIGAN ROOSTING I’'LACE, 
t 30 ilready 
s n 2 t Cruelt Animals A 1SS4, provi that ** Any person ynlv to a tenant (agricultural). The question where a sporting and not 
wi | n any public highway in any part of the United Kingdom use any avricultural tenant came under the meaning of Section 6 had not been 
for t purpose of drawing or helping to draw, any rt, Carriage, truck raised in the above case. The landlord fully approved his tenant’s 
" trrow si pay nalty not ex forty shillings for the first mode of trapping the rabbits. In fact, without freedom thus to trap, the rabbit 
r tiv Y sul equent off | think, ther we, that, farm would not have fetched so much rent Su an officer of the S.P.C.A 
lor o “HG ulopt neth which cou not be } i to com called to spy out the land and was courteously shown over the farm by the 
within th ner tt of *‘cruel ill-treatment,” he would. be quite saf tenant, The outcome of this was promptly a prosecution for trapping 
with hi i n the links: should | ne take him acro i highway illevally The magistrates seemed to be puzzled to int rpret Section 6, whether 
rust carelul to devise me mea { ransport for his clubs other than defendant was **a person hav ng the right of killing game uncer this Act or 
‘ urt, carria tr r barrow, ' be ready t porarily to draw the otherwise.” hey eventually decided that he was, and convicted, but stated 
ly ‘ him LEGA a case for the Superior Court. rhe Surerior Court allowed the defendant's 
p I, Stating that the obvious policy ol Section 6 Is to prevent tenants 
SPORTING TENANTS AND KABBLIT-TRAVPPING from setting traps in the open where they may capture game other than 
fo tHe Epiror or * Country Livi | eround game, and which a tenant has a statutable right to capture against 
r Ilu ' r ism Strate to ( # would appear to the terms of his tenancy. There is an air of unnecessary official busybody 
have been tl mainsprin if a prosecution uw ' Ground Game Act, tactics in this prosecution rhe S.P.C.A. do good service as a rule, and 


especially of late in waylaying the shipments 


of lame horses to the Continent; but in this 


case they have tried to strain the statute and 


have overreached themselves ae 


THE HAND-FEEDING OF DEER. 
[To tur Eprror or ‘*Counrry Lirk 
SIR, rhe accompanying photograph—taken 
recently in the Royal Forest of Ballochbuie 
shows a number of stags busily engaged in 
feeding on turnips supplied them by a stalker. 
The practice of hand-feeding is one which is 
nowadays followed in the great majority of the 
Scottish forests, and the stags have become 
more or less dependent on an artificial food 
supply during the winter months, In fact, 
when a forest has changed hands, and the new 
owner has omitted to feed the deer during 
severe weather, many of the stags have been 
unable to find sufficient nourishment, and have 
been found dead in different parts of the forest. 
For some reason the hinds seem to be able to 
procure food more easily than the stags, or pos- 
sibly they are better able to stand the privations, 
for the stags, to begin with, are in a weak state 
after the rutting season, and are in a very bad 
plight ifa heavy storm comes on in October, In 
some forests the deer are fed mainly on turnips; 
in others straw forms the chief article of food 





curing the winter months, and as the food has 
often to be carted for many miles, the expense 


which came before the Divisional Court on January 15th, in the shape of a may run well into four figures. After a short period of hand-feeding the 
case stated by a Truro bench of magistrates. On paper the prosecution read stags become absurdly tame, and will assemble at once at the call of the 
as il clirect« to check poaching; but when full details came to light the stalker, who, as often as not, has a name for all the finest beasts of the herd, 
situation stood disclosed as an attempt on the part of the S.P.C.A. to and points out with pride Jock’s fine head or Charley’s glossy coat. Some 
hamper the use of steel traps for the capture of rabbits that were farmed for times the stags do a great deal of damage by eating the ivy or honeysuckle 
human foo ind thereby add to the cost of production, No land- growing round the stalker's lodge, and by standing on their hind legs 


ord was im any way aggricy by the proceedings of the defendant; in are able to strip the plants of leaves to a considerable height above the 


fact, quite tl contrary What had occurred was as follows: A ground.—-SETON GORDON. 








